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CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES. 


SPEECH OF MR. HILL, of New Hampshire, 


In the Senate of the United States, February 1, 1832, on Mr. | 


Clay's Resolution. 


Mr. President: As I am so unfortunate as to differ in my views from 
hose of almost every other Senator representing the States of the 
orth, on the subject of the resolutions now under consideration, | am 
‘orced to do what I had not expected to feel obliged to do daring the 


present session—give at length the reasons which prompt my vote on | 


the question—a question of great importance to every section of the 
ountry. I should not do justice to myself, or meet the expectations 
ff my constituents, if 1 suffered the oecasion to pass with giving sim- 
ply a silent vote. ss | 
Sir, among the artifices resorted to by the political Tarif! men—for 
we have political Tarif? men, whose new-born zeal outstrips all the 
jd aud steady friends to the protection of American industry—is that 
{ making this a question of variance as between the North and South. 
{ trust [ shall be able to show that it is not less the interest of the great 
body of freemen at the North to reduce the taxes on articles of neces- 
city, than itis that of the freemen of the South; that if the people of 
the South are sutfering from the effect of heavy duties, so do the mass 
of the people in the manufacturing States suffer trom the same cause ; 
that the chief intention of those who employ agents to besiege Con- 
gress, to resist all attempts to reduce the taxes, and to call for more 
protection, is to benefit the rich and depress the poor—to enable 
the wealthy manufacturers to swallow up the small manufacturers and 
mechanics, the farmers’ family manufactures, and all the money the 
furmer can earn. Ina word, | hope to succeed in demonstrating that 
the high Tariff, coutinned with abatement, must result in the complete 
monopoly to wealth—in the virtual creation of lords and vassals, and 
in the destruction of that proud spirit of independence which charac- 
terizes free institutions and freemen. ; 
\nother artifice of the political ‘Tariff Party is, to interpose the ques- 
tion of constitutionality, on which the opponents of a high ‘Tariit are 
divided. ‘The wire-drawn arguments, the nice definition and colioca- 
tion of words, and the labored inferences which are, or may be, offered 


on this subject. | will not attempt to answer. The question 1s not | 


with me—are high duties, intended exclusively for the protection of 
home manufactures, constitutional / But, are they expedient ! if in- 
expedient. they are bad, and ought to be changed: if both inexpedient 
and unconstitutional, they are still bad, and cau only be changed. If 
they are daily increasing that discontent which may terminate im a dis- 
ruption of the Coustitution, it is folly, surely, to discuss nice points 
which may never be satasfactorily desided, while we suffer the evil to 
occur which might have been averted. Itis quite enongh for me, if 
our fathers who framed the Constitutien considered the power of enact- 
ig a protecting Tariff for the growth of manufactures to be the main 
biect of that instrument, that they never laid or enforced taxes on the 
pe ple in the shape of duties on imports, wiich went beyond the re- 
venue necessary for the suppoit of Government; that they had no pro- 
ects of federal internal improvement, or splendid Government, to fur- 
nish an apology for high taxes. 
am opposed to the resolution s ibmitted by the gentieman from 
Kentucky, as well because the principle of that resolution, if carried 


into effect, will make taxation more unequal than the Tarifi of ]=2s | 
now is, as because the adoption of such a principle is calculated to pro- | 


dace greater discontent aud beartburnings, and to fan the flame of dis- 
cord in this happy laad. 
it this session, carrying into effect the principles of that resolution, 
civil war may be the consequence. 

Gentlemen more than once have ailuded to the “‘ Protective System” 
is being the very life-blood of our country’s prosperity—as having 
scattered its “rich fruits’? over the land—as having * replenished the 


public coffers,” and enabled the Government to discharge the Pub- | 


ic Debt. In my belief, they have mistaken altogether the effects of 
their system. I had supposed if any ‘T'aritf Law had been of essential 
benefit te the general interest, by fostering American manulactures, it 
was the law of 1816; but this the Senator from New Jersey denies. I 
understood him to say, that “ the Tariff of 1516 carried destruction to 
the Eastern States ;’’ but that the Eastern States were relieved by the 
law of 1824. Now, sir, the law of 1824 did not satisfy—it did not af- 
ford the protection asked for, and under that law the manafacturers 
Were ruined—willions 6f money expended on manufactures were 
sunk between that year and 1829. ‘The law of 1823 was passed: 
this law, by some of its preseut friends, was termed a “ bill of abomina- 
tions.” The gentleman from Kentucky is not satisfied with it—he says 
iis wholesome provisions are evaded, and that under its present opera- 
lion, the manufacturers of woollens are still great sufferers. ‘The gen- 
Jeman from New Jersey is also dissatisfied with some of its pfOvisious— 
he says the duty ou wool was laid too high. 

Without hearing a word from the opponents of the present Tariff, 
reasoning from the opposite facts and inferences presented by its friends, 


| | can come tu uo other conclusion than that the imposition of all duties 


beyond what is necessary simply to raise a revenue for defrayimg the 
current aud ordinary expenses of the Governmeut, is of a policy at leas: 
doubtful, 

Mr. President, I will assume and attempt to prove the position, that 
neither the Tariff of 1824 or that of 1828, has essentially benefitted 
manufactures. 

It is true that since the passage of the law of 1828, several great 
manufacturing establishments have arisen in tha Eastern States. 

So, under the moderate protection of the law of 1316, several large 
and many small establishments grew up and flourished. The cotton 
establishments at that early period were as well protected—nay, better 
protected, than they ever can be under avy otherlaw. Not that the laws 
of 1824 and 1828 did not aim at protection~-but, what with the revul- 
sions, cousequent to continued legislation, and annually moving this 
subject—now. the market overstocked and glutted with the foreign ar- 
ucle, and rendering prices merely nominal, and now the spirit of specu- 
lation, stimulated 4 the “ glorious protection ” which was to be fur- 
nished by a new ‘ariff—thousands of persons of moderate property 
Who had invested all they had in manufacturing establishments were 
ruined, Of all the small woollen establishments within my knowledge, 
there was not one that had not stopped—yes, sir, the owners failed or 
shut up shop, at the close of the year 1829, after the Tariff of 1823 
had been in operation more than one year. 

Does any one suppose that if the duties on imports had remained uni- 
form from 1816, such vast sums wonld have been lost in the cotton and 
Woollen manufacturing establishmerts? Will any one contend that 


Nay, sir, itis my fear that if laws shail pass | 
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‘the manufactures both of cotton and wool would nave been less flau- 
| rishing in New England, than they now are’ Such assumption would 
‘now be a mistake; and every practical manufacturer in the country 
| will tell you so. : | 
| trast, Mr. President, that I am not one of those who will not rejoice to | 
see any portion of our country prosperous: I rejoice to see large mauufac- 
| turing establishments growing up in my neighborhood, and I am grati- 
fied when I bear that their owners are enabled to make large dividends, 
But these large establishments are not, tv my section of the country, all 
that they appear to be—all that the gentleman from South Carolina 
| sapposes them to be. They are not always to be taken as an indication 
| of the “ general prosperity.” 
In a township of the State of New Hampshire, a few years ago, an 
| establishment with a capital of one million of dollars was set on foot 
for the manufacture of cotton ; many men of small capital in the vicini- 
| ty, were induced to take shares; the principal part of the stock was, 
| however, taken by the rich men of a eity im another State. The work 
(of erecting buildings, tearmg down old houses, opening new streets, 
‘erecting dams and creating artificial ponds of water, went on swim- 
twingly until the first million was expended. ‘The directors and agents 
|had not yet gone far enough for the “ prosperity”’ of the place; they 
took out a new act of incorporation for another company, with a capital 
of five hundred thousand dollars, and not to burden the small proprie- 
lors with new assessments, who were too poor to raise the money, the 
rich men engaged preferred to loan the sum to the new corporation, 
taking for their security the property of the first establishment. The 
| stock, the price of which,those interested knew well how to control, fell in 
| narket—the corporauion became embarrassed—the property was at- 
| tached, and, in the end, the whole was seized to the use and ownership 
‘of those who had loaned the one-third of the original cost, while the 
‘other creditors to the corporation obtained nota cent. It is believed | 
‘that not an individual owner uf the stock, resident of the State where 
this establishment was located, escaped the entire loss of his amount of 
stock paid in; and the hard earned wages of the workmen and work- | 
women were never paid. This, sir, ts but an instance of many, in 
which the men ef moderate property, the widow and the orphan, have | 
been filched of their all. 
Another evil attending these large establishments ts, that they tend 
ito the annihilation of that household wdustry, wnder which the matrons | 
‘of New England had reared those sons who had been the siamina of 
our liberties, and those daughters who have arisen to call the nation | 
'blessed. The common farmers of New England, sir, are working- 
linen, and their wives and daughters were working-women ; it was their 
‘pride and their delight to “lay their hands to the spindle, and their 
ihands hold of the distaff—to make fine linen and sell it, and deliver | 
|girdles unto the merchants.” Se extensive were these household 
‘manufactures, that almost the entire elothing of the farmers’ families | 
was produced on their own farms, manufactured into cloth, and the’! 
garments made under their own roofs. The value and extent of this 
manufacture may be estimated from the fact, that.“ from 1790 to 1794, 
the average cost of woollens brought into the United States, including 
duty and expenses of importation, was seven and a half millions of 
dollars; the population about four and a half millions of persons; at! 
the moderate estimate of six dollars per head, this woald give an annu- 
al woollen consumption, for the w hole United States, of twenty-seven | 
millions of dollars; only seven and a half millions of which being of 
foreign production, it i¢ manifest that a woollen manafacture existed in 
the United States, equal to the wants of three-fourths of its whole popu- 
lation, at a period when the duties were almost nominal.” bvery 
neighborhood then had its fulling mill, and clothrer, who dressed this 
This occupation now is almost entirely 


broken up—the clothier has been ebliged to seek an occupation else- 
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i cloth and prepared it for use. 


hundreds. and theusands, in the manufacturing establishments; or, if 





ployment which was so highly beneficial to the prosperity, and to the 
| morals, of the whole community. While pursuing these occupations 
at home, they were respectable and respected. You may imagine, sir, 
what is, what will be, one handred years hence, their conaition in such 
' establishments. as will be the future Birminghams and Manches‘ers of 
America—how well fitted they willbe to fillthe places of the mothers of 


our country. 


Senator from Maine, in a letter 
facturing establishment at Great Falls. i 
of New Hampshire, and I have a mght to say something about the 


the settlement belones to the State of Maine, being situated on and 
near the line of the two States. The Senator from Sonth Corolina 
the other day informed you bow many yards of cotton cloth were made 
there in a year. But the letter read by the Senator from Maine, gives 
nore important information: it discloses other machinery there in oper- 
ation. 
to become religions :*—the manufacturing dons have always been of the 


ability ;"’ and if their dependents refuse to become so, [that is, refuse 
to subscribe to their peculiar doctrine] they are, sans ceremonie, turned 
out of employment. Thev are also forced to be temperate, or, at least 
they are under such a Restrictire System as permits them to purchase 


donbt to the advantage and profit of the rich owners of the establish- 
ment. It will be seen by the letter read by the Senator, that a direc- 
tor of one of these great establishments controls every thing—that he 
directs, not only the actions, but the thoughts, of all persons in his em- 
ploy—that they are but machines in his hands to execute any purpose, 
to turn off any work he may be employed to do, whether it be to 
manufacture cotton cloth, or vote at the polls for such candidates as the 
owners shall designate. Is it presuming too much to say, that the fu- 
ture condition of the persons composing the manufacturing population 
will be no better than that of the seris and vassals to the European 
Barons of the Feudal System ? 

Sir, the effect of large manufacturing establishments may be illustrat- 
ed by a comparison. The States of New Hampshire and Vermont, 
nearly of equal seize, for the last thirty years have been of nearly 
equal population. Vermont has the advantage of more recent setile- 
ment and a more extended fertile soil, while New Hampshire is nearer 
the seaboard and to a profitable market for her —— nets. In 
1810 the population of Vermont exceeded that of New Hamshire, by 
——— 

* Mr. Hivt was here interrupted by Mr. Hotmes, who denied that 
any such inferences were deducible from the letter which he had read 





. He (Mr. Houmes) said he had uot the letter in his place, 
bat wou go to his lodgings and procure it, 


they remain at home, no longer find that profitable and wholesome em- | 


intoxicating liquors only at one place; and that place managed without | 


Se 


| from friends. away from heme? 


where—the furmers’ daughters are obliged to herd togetherin fifties, | 


’ 


' 


Here, sir, I may be permitted to notice the information given by the | 
from some agent of the great manu-} manry be it spoken, few of them ; 
Great Falls 1s within the State | 


' 
‘ 
! 


It seems the inmates of the establishment are there all roncrp | 


party claiming “all the religion,” as well as “ all the wealth and respect- | 
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about 3000; but by the census of 1820 New Hampshire went a-head 
of Vermont more than 9000. During these ten years there was no 
manufacturing establishments in either State of sufficient magnitude 
to effect the population. From 1628 to 1830 has been the manufactu- 
ring era. Millions of capital, much of it entirely sacrificed, have been 
invested in New Hampshire, but none of any considerable magnitude 
in Vermont. I do not know of a cotton or woollen establishment 
in that State—at least, I believe there is none in operation ou 
the east side of the Green Mountains. As New Hampshire had 
the advantage of the millions invested and the great manufacturing 
establishments in operation—as she had some thousands added in op- 
erativestrom Ireland and P.ngland—we flattered course! ves thatthe Granite 
State would still keep a-head in population of her sister Vermont, in 
the census of 1830. We are disappointed. Vermont is above New 
Hampshire by 11,146, having gained upon her, in the last ten years, 
Inore than 20,000, and having a population of 220.679, while New 
Hampshire has bat 269,533. Under the last census, New Hampshire 
had six, and Vermont five Representatives in Congress; under the pre- 
seut census, the case may be reversed, and will be reversed if the 
ratio either of 45,000 or 46,000 shall be ad ypted. 

The manufacturing establishments have doubled. and sometimes 
trebled, the population in some half dozen townships in New Hamp- 
shire ; but their immediate presence has so discouraged agricultare that 
oar farming towns in their vicinity have less population than they had 
len years ago. ‘The active young men have been tempted by the 
prospect of cash and high wages to laber in erecting these manufactur- 


mg establishments: when this business was finished, they returned to 
their former occupation, discontented that they canvot labor there with 
the prospect of immediate cash payments. Some of them go im search 
of new temporary einployment in ether States where manufactaring 
establishments are erecting—others go to the fur West, where move gold- 
en prospects are held out to them. The daughters of the farmers 
seek employment, first at some neigboring factory in the State, and af- 
terwards pursne around wherever they can find emplopment in fac- 
tories of other States. It has often surprised strangers who travel in 
New England,to witness the number of young females travelling im the 
yublie stages from place to place withouta protector. Sometimes they 
find full employment, and a litde better wages than they can obtam in 
families—sometimes the femzle domestics are }nred from their homes, it 
being considered more respectable to work ic a factory than ina kitchen, 
and the price of family service is raised for the moment some 25 or 50 
percent. Atother times a whole factory establishment is thrown out 
of employ. and the female inmates are obliged to seek any roof where 
they can find a shelter. Itis believed a majority of these’ females are 
no better off after having labored for vears in a factory, than they were 
when'they entered it—they usually are kept in debt to some store con- 


. , ee a 
nected with or owned by the S&ctory proprietors: the moral effect of 
W hat respectable 


their associations is better conceived than described. 
man would wish a daughter placed in such a state of vasselage, away 
Yet the daughters of respectable 
men are obliged to place themselves in this situation; and far be it from 
me to impeach their virtue im the condition to which circumstances hes 
forced them. 

We have seen, sir, how New Hampshire, a manufacturing State, 
stands, when compared with ber sister, Vermont, an agricultaral State: 
What is the consequence! She is deprived of at least’ 20,000 of her 
most active population, yea, n is: 20,000 are taken from her 
agricultare ; for, by so much as the manufacturing towns, within her 
borders, have been increased, has her agricultural popuiation suffered 
& proportionate decrease. ‘The consequence is, that we have more 
cleared land, than hands for its preper cultivation—that the price of lands 
has fallen—that agriculture! capital, even when the soil is cultivated by 
the hands of its owners, will not yield a profit of three per cent. ; and if 
enltivated by hired service exclusively, will scarcely pay for the culti- 


vation—that the price of honses and lands, except In or near some 


' ‘ 
wore than this: 


thriving village, is almost nominal. Does a farmer wish to better his 
sitnation, by going into some manufacturing employment—he can 


scarcely realize a sufficient outfit from the sale of his farmto doit. I 
have known some to leave their farins entirely unoceupied, for the 
prospect of better employment: others, 1 have known to sell all they 
possess, and, after employing themselves near some factory, perhaps in 
taking boarders, or in acting as menials a few years, return poor and 
pennyless, having contracted habits which, to the credit of our yeo- 

To show, sir, how much protection the Tariff affords to our farmers, 
I will ennmerate some of the taxes they pay on articles of necessary 


place: the village contains more than a thousand inhabitants, and part of| consumption. Suppose a farmer, with a family of ten persons: they 


will consume and wear out, at a random calculation, in a year, as by the 
followmg table. 
Tariff 1828. Tarifi 1799. 
Tax Incurred, 
S015 $0 04 
0 1 2 


Tax Incurred. 
200 Ths. raw iron,...e.eseeeee Bo 20 BO B73 
300 Ibs. brown sugar,........-.9 OD 2 2 
20 yds. woollen cloth, under 1 dol- 
lar MINMMUM,.. cece ccscccese sD OO 
10 do. $2 50 minimum, .......11 25 
100 yards coarse cottons.... 2.2.3 OO 
50 do. fine do...eccescccecceee4 OW 
24 yds. callico.......cececeeek 92 
94 do. cingham,....«.ceveccocl 


25 0 682 
2 Od 
50 © 12% 
ov 0 129 
22 0 U5 
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50 Ibs. coffee, Act 1823;.......2 50 62 00 50 
30 gallons molasses, do.........3 09 75 W) 223 
4 Ibs. Hyson tea, Act I528.....1 60 0 40 28 33 
8 Ibs. Souchong. do........e-.2 00 0 50 44 36 
20 yds. bombazine,........-.-1 0 0 2 42 10 
15 bushels salt, Act ]828,......3 00 0 75 80 45 
G gallons wine, instead of spirits,3 60 0 75 : 37 


4 woollen blankets,.......ee020 30 0 88 
20 yds. flannel,....gecceess esd W 1 124 
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12 
NGS, «604 oc sabe precesescex ds OO 0 25 25 06 
24 ibs. raisins and currants,....0 S54 0 21 10 02 
12 yards silks, say......eee--.1 & 0 45 45 li 
15 


Chinaware and porcelain,......1 00 025 
TW WHC, cccdocacsed< geese 0H 0 12 
12 yds. linen, .ceceececseseeesl 50 860 
Glass WaTe, coo. cece cece cece sD OD 0 
Earthen and stone ware,......1 00 0 25 
DOGO, «i ctdcccevce .covgvesG 0 
Fpcegeatcccoce cocegeowe 00 31 
20 Ibs. steel,.,.... eoqrrrere —— 3 
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I have calculated the duty on the original cost, and added an advance 
of twénty-five per cent. on that duty, as the profits of the wholesale 
and retail dealer ; for it should be kept in mind, that the dealers charge 
and receive as mach advance on the duties paid to the Government, as 
on the cost and charges, By this table, it will be seen, that the farmer 
pays, on twenty-eight articles, a tax of $102 65, whereas, by the ‘Taritt 
of 1790, he would have to pay on the same articles only $25 99. These 
twenty-eight articles are selected from several hundred enumerated 
articles on whieh duties are paid, many of which are articles of neces- 
sity. It is believed if some exceed, others fall below the amount used 
und consamed by families that are able to pay for them. ‘Lo those m 
affluent circumstances, the list would be much extended. 


Looking minutely into the Tariff of duties, the consumer, the man 
of limited income, is enabled to see what is otherwise invisible—to see 
why, with all his efforts and his industry, he is continaally becoming 
lessened iu his means. If the farmer was required, when Le purchased 
anew ploughshare, to count out and pay, as @ separate tax, 574 cents; 
a crowbar 35 cents: a shove! 15 cents; a log chain OU cents; a cart 
tire two to three dollars; a set of harrow teeth oue dollar fifty to two 
dollars; a yard of coarse woollen cloth from one to two doliars; fur 
every pound of brown sugar four cents; or, if the tax gatherer should 
go into the blacksmuith’s or other mechanic's snop, and dewand another 
amount equal to the first cost of all the iron aud steel, or other raw uia- 
terial necessary to carry on his business, could it be supposed he 
would cheerfully bear this burden without complaint?) Wheu the ar- 
tizan should further consider that the etiect of this tax on the raw ma- 
terial directly tended to take the business out of his own, and place it 
in the hands of foreigners, who, not being taxed with the raw material, 
could furnish the manufactured arucle much cheaper, would he thank 
you that the tax was imposed on him, not for the purpose of necessary 
revenue, but for “ protection ?”’ 

i have meutioned the article of brown sugar, which is but of recent 
production in the United States, and is now produced only in quanti 
ties in the State of Louisiana and the Territory ot Florida. In 1790, 
when the first cost of this article in the West India Isiands was proba- 
bly three times as much as it now is, the duty was only 14 cenis per 














the shelves of the woollen dealer in the United States. The old offend- 
ers, who learned their trade during the war with Great Britain, in 
which they were then protected by some of the State authorities, in 
most instances prefer the “ protection,” which their own shrewdness 
and management will give their goods, rather than the ‘ protecting du- 
y " of fifteen per cent. paid in the shape of insurance on smuggling. 
‘They are, almost to a man, strong advocates of the American System, 
as well they may be—for under the “ protection” whieh this system 
affords them, a single trip to Montreal will put more ‘‘money in their 
purse,” ac the expense of the Government and the honest manufactu- 
rer, than they would gain in a whole year from an honest calling. 


Another method may be here mentioned of evasion of duties. The 
gentlemen traders who have intercourse with Canada, at each journey 
they take, come out with one or more suits; pantaloons, vest, coat, 
surtout and cloak, ready made, costing, for a full suit of the best broad- 
cloths, less than a hundred dollars, and worth, when brought in, one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred dollars. Circular bills of prices ; 
with directions how to take the measure, to be transmitted through the 
Post office, and inviting orders, and engaging that entire suits shall be 
forwarded and delivered—yes, delicvered—at the Montreal prices, have 
been seen in this city. 

Were it possible to do away the evils of fradulent invoices at New 
York, and secure the whole amount of duty at the real value—if the 
evil be a8 great as is represented by the friends of high duties—the 
channel of fraud will inevitably take a worse direction. The woollen 
goods will then come direct from the British provinces by water; and 
armed men will be anable to keep them out. Line the whole ynteror 
frontier with a cordon of armed men, and goods will come 4s my were 
brought during the embargo and war, from depots kept up at Halifax, 
St. John’s and St. Andrew's; they will be there imported from Eng- 
land by American merchants, the professed friends of the “ system and 
the whole system ;”’ and they will probably find, as the same class of 
menu found fifteen and twenty years ago, judges, who will wrest the 
goods fiom the fangs of your law: certain they will never want able 
lawyers ready to interpose legal quibbies to amerce in heavy damages 
those faithful officers who honestly aim to execute the laws. 





pound—since 1815, it has been three cents per pound. It was raised 
t that time with the view to temporary encouragement of the Louis- 
jana planters, who were just commencing the business, and were in- 
vesting their capital in purchasing and clearing the lands, in buying 
slaves, and erecting the houses and necessary appendages. It is ne 


Since [came into the Senate this morning, my attention has been 
|drawn to the memorial, yesterday Jaid on your table, of two hundred 
| and seventy-six journeymen tailors of Philadelphia—that city which is 

the very focus of the protective Tariff. 
this memorial are so apposite to my present object, that J must ask li- 
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Ihe facts and interences of had grown up to the extent stated, a P mployed in the 
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and illustrations principally from an.‘‘ Exposition of the unequal, un. “The iron ™m 
just and oppressive operation of the present, Tariff System,” compile Mfr bounties hf : 
by a Committee appointed at the Free ‘Trade Convention, lately he}; meeccording ' 


at Philadelphia. ; quicken thei 
And first, as to the iron duty. After mentioning that iron was mang, Mpe!"Y- :e ey he 
factured in this country previous to the Revolution, in large quantities Byte" &? ~ = 
furnishing, besides the domestic supply, more than 7000 tons annually quires nit _ 
for exportation, the Exposition proceeds: if such high 
“In the year 1784, before duties were hardly known on imports, the «The me “ 
annual production of iron inthe United States was extending vigorous, fg") althoug 
ly. According to Coxe, in his View of the United States, publish. amour _ 
ed in 1794, there were, in Massachusetts alone, seventy-six iron Works. joubted md » a . 
Virginia made above 5300 tons of iron; in Pennsylvania there wey get % “° te 
sixteen furnaces and thirty-seven large forges, besides slitting ang , from “him 
rolling mills, that cat and rolled 1500 tons of iron; in New Jersey then, and denies ~ 
were seventy-nine forges and eight furnaces; and in Maryland, ang foreign riva ~ 
most of the other States, iron works were very numerous, although th [e’® —_ a 
etails were not so well known. Mr. Coxe estimated the quantity of yeans of W ~ 
iron then consumed in nails and spikes at 4,000,000 lbs., of whig Ho the eae 
1,800,000 only were imported, the remainder being made at home.” — = tr 
Having no authentic account from 1794 to 1810, when the Marsha), HR P°™"* Sake ss 
were directed, while taking the census, to take also an account of the sand blacksu 
manufacturing establishments, these returns, although imperfect, ar ace ao thynd 
pext given in the Exposition : labor no i 
** According to these returns, there were in the United States, in the ee ta ™ 
year 1510, one hundred and fifty-three iron furnaces, and three hup. the duty ° Sng 
dred and thirty forges; the former making 53,908 tons of metal, ang Hg” ry ee 
the latter 24,541 tons of bar iron. As it required 36,811 tons of pig ~~ aon 
metal, or one-half more, to make the 24,541 tons of bar iron, there the en of Ay 
would only remain 17,697 tons of pigs and castings; in other words, wy el rae 
the actual production of iron, both wrought and cast, was 42,238 tons, pene Ret 
“The duties imposed on al! descriptions of imported iron, up ye a» the 
the year 1510, had not got beyond 15 per cent. ad valorem, with the “Toe cost t 
exception of the 24 per cent. duty, known as the Mediterranean Fund, i ° - anestnatl 
which continued during, and for some time subsequent to, the war with we oo wre 
Tripoli. ‘This increase of duties had been progressive. The Act of her etiale, | 
July 4, 1789, commenced with 74 per cent. ad valorem, at which i oT png — 
remained until }792; it was then increased to 10 per cent. ad valorem. wa a andl | 
Under this scale of revenue duties, the manufacture of American iroy — 


ported to be fi 
and parts of 


establishments necessary for its production, itis well known, yielded ton: whilst t 





secret in the Easteru States, that immense fortunes have been made by | berty to read afew paragraphs from it. And it should be recollected far aoe yur ss ace oe — pag so - veneny ven, $50 to $90 a 
Uiese planters in the course of a few years; the piuuters themselves | that these complaints come not from meu who have frequently been in Mary cand, and New cemey, were aoqures by wen mastess, Curing th a ton of the \ 
have retarned and told usso. The price of sugar has since fuilen ; | the habit of memorializing Congress, but from laboring men. in ham- |?" oe. . To show t 
and itis gravely urged, that this fall of price has been a consequence | ble life, who surely ought not, on that account, to be turned off with- |. rhe Exposition then goes on to give various estimates of the quan- B® Wit), the aid. 
of the protection furnished by the Tarifi. There has been no Tariti | out a hearing! tity of iron maoalactured at the present lime, and presents, as nearest « Extensiv 
which has protected cotton for several years; and the price of cotton| After giving a history of the rise and progress, from low to high du- the truth, the following: > . ' ; uninterrupte 
lias been depressed equal to that of sagar. How does it happen, if the | ties, on woollen cloths, and the effects of these high duties in depressing “The euthor of the article ‘ Iron’ in the Encyclopedia Americans, places in Lc 
‘Twit on sugar is encouraging the growth of sugar in Lousiana and | their business, the memorialists say : 7 © | published during the present year, expressly states, that ‘ the total an- the last ten y 
Florida, that wwice the quautity of foreign sugar was tuported into the| ~The facilities of smuggling ready-made clothes, and the immense nual progection ol me mata to the Vaited Gietes canmet, be extanates Upper Cana 
United States inthe year 1830,that was imported in the year preceding, advantages resulting from it two those who can avail themselves of it, beyond 50,000 cons. , erected larg 
as is shown by the returns reported from the ‘Treasury Department! | hold out temptations too strong to be resisted by the great bulk of the Noticing still further the testimony made by the iron masters, before Hi jow ware. 
Sugar has become an article of consumption scarcely less alimeutary | community ; and wany of us know the fuct, that foreign made coats, | ° C°™™ Mee oF Congress in 1225, the Exposition says: these establ 
than flour or rice: twenty years ago, in many places, foreign sugar Was | and other garments, are now worn by the former customers of our em- " Have we notthen a right to infer from this analysis of the testiinony of thirty the 
used as an article of luxury. It is of the first importance that it should ployers, who have found agents of foreign tailors willing to supply them of these iron masters, that so lar from there having been any very great Me duty on pig 
come cheap to the consumer; and the consumer ought not to pay an | at a trifle more than the European prices. A coat, which i3 here | '@CTe8s¢ 8 the annual —_ of iron, from the year 1516 to the HM only 74 pe 
extra tax for tts protection, when it ts produced in such abundance in charged at $25, can be had in London for S15, whilst one for which year Ibvs, tis quite oubtful whether as much iron of every de- bow lying h 
so many places, where it is readily exchanged for many of the agricultu- | our employers are obliged to charge $35, can be had for £5 5, or ecription was manufactured during the latter as the former pe- Take, on 
ral products of the Middle, Western, and Fastern Staies. There is no | 823 33. The facility and cheapness of an intercourse with Canada riod , ee duties, furm 
conceivable reason why the small farmers and mechanics, the working | and the impossibility of closcly watchiug the crews of vessels and pas- Phe Exposition proceeds : Review. 
wen of the United States, should pay a tax of tifty per centuin, with sengers who come from Europe, present insurmountable barriers to |. o W hat better evidence then can be produced, than the statement “In 17 
iweniy-five per cent. added as the profit of the vender, for the protec- | any efficient system for prevenung smuggling; and we are fearful, that just given, of the unequal and oppressive operation of the present bigh J francs 20 ce 
on of the rich planter of Louisiana. It has been said, that the people | if the present high duties are persevered in, smuggling will be so well duty on raw iron, when compared with thet imposed on the importa- J jars per tor 
of the United States might afford to hire all the slaves employed in the | established, that not eveu a reduction of duties to one-half would be | %°" of the various foreign mauafuctures of the same metal? ‘The ef- iron master 
cultivation of sugar im Louisiana and Florida, at some 150 dollars per | sutiicient to break it up. fect of this part of the ‘Tariff System of protection has been to almost J about 30 de 
annum a head, to do nothing, so they could be relieved from tie tax on} * But at is not from smuggling alone that your petitioners anticipate | PY 4 step to all further competition between the domestic and foreigy J masters at 
Joreizn sugor. an annual decrease of their business, under the present high rates of manufactures of hardware and ironmongery, and to causc many other 9% 95 francs tl 
The Senator from Kentacky complains of the “scandalous viola- | duty upon woollen cloths. Ready-made clothing, of particular quali- articles of iron which had previdusly thereto been made at home by Hf These suc 
tions” of the Tariff Laws. He says. “ false invoices are made as to | ties, viz: that which is made of cloth upon which the highest rates of | °™' smiths, to be manufuetured abroad; and instead of encouraging prices of ir 
woollens, and the classification into minimums is constantly eluded;” | duty are charged, can be imported and sold, alter paying the duty of and protecting this important branch of domestic industry, has retard- I torally attra 
avd inquires “ whether it be not practicable to arrest this illegitimate | 50 per centum, cheaper than it can be made in this country. The in- ed the fuir and natural growth of every branch of the smithing east a rapid ex 
course of trade.” He complains that the valuation is made in foreign | evitable effect of this must be, to lead to extensive importations of | 8&°* + diminished the employment, and reduced the wages and profits J some foreig 
countries, and says this kind of valuation is an anomaly ; that * seven- | ready-nade clothing from Europe, where labor is cheaper, not only on | Of the valuable class of the American artizans actually engaged in, and J protecting 
eights of the importation of woollens into the port of New York, where | account of the great competition amongst laborers, but on account of —— on it for their sapport.” the home-n 
mere is received than in all the other ports of the United States togeth- | the very low prices at which the laborers are enabled to clothe them- telerring to the petitions of the blacksmiths to Congress, at the three 9 was paid b 
er,” are in the hands of the foreigner. A Committee of the late Ta- | selves and families. last SESSIONS, the author Says: nefit, (sine 
iif Convention charges these frauds on “the American opponents of | “In thus representing our grievances, we cannot avoid bringing into| —~ ‘Their last memorial is referred to as containing a most able and J bor, which 
tae Protective System, who, they say, have endeavored to render that | the view of your hovorabje bodies the condition of a very extensive and conclusive exposition of both the folly and iniquity of those provisions J with us, fo 
jaw es odious as possible; im winch they have received material aid | worthy class, who, from their sex are prevented from addressing you. of the Tariff of 1516, 1824 and 1828, which relate to iron and its manv- “With 
from those foreiguers who are extensively engaged in importing, and | We mean the tailoresses of our city, who periorm the light work of the | @#¢tures. The statements and reasonings of this document have not 9 France, it 
ivow the agents of foreign manulacturers in this city,’ viz: New York. | trade. For several years past, this extensive class of females have felt been met or refuted by the irou masters in their memorial to Congress, increased 
Lam little disposed to bandy words with the American System advo- | the injury resulting from diminished employment, aud are now in a| tended as a reply to it; and, in our opinion, cannot be answered.” duction ar 
cates; but so far as my knowledge extends, these geutleuien are much | state of extreme suffering in consequence thereof. The Senator from New Jersey, however, has attempted an answer, J business fi 
more engaged in purchasing, importing, and vending woollens, than “The price of cloth is kept up by the bigh duties, so as to diminish which, I must confess, was not very clear to me. When the smiths in 9% dence take 
the opponents of the high ‘Tariff. Ivis believed there is wot in the City | the number of garments which people can atlord to wear, or to oblige Pugland can procure as much iron for R22 22, as will cost the Ameri- not more 
of Boston a dealer in wooilens, interested in the large woollen manufacto- | families whose means are limited to make them up themselves, and thus | C2" smiths 90, and when a ton of frying pans can be imported from half what 
ries, who does not sell more British than American cloths. Come this evil deprive of a job the tailoresses who would otherwise have beenemployed. England for $6 24, while a ton of sheet iron frem which they are So muc 
from what source it may, it is an evil that must exist whenever the | The effect of high prices upon the demand for clothing is well known | Made, in consequence of the duty, cannot be imported for less than fords to th 
tax on imports is so high as to be oppressive. ‘lo the other calamities | to our profession. We have it upon the authority of one of our prin- $155—it must be a sinister argument which can prove that the Tari? J ilustratior 
oi ihe forcing system, we may add its demoralizing eilect on the whole cipal merchant tailors, who has carried on business in this city for up- protects American blacksmiths. enormous 
wading community. Such enormous duties as the ‘Tariti on woollens | wards of forty years, that, between the years 1790 aud 1797, when a The argument of the Senator is best answered by the memorial of From t 
imposes, furnish a strong temptation to an evasion of the laws by false | fashionable cout was furnished at $18 to 819, that class of customers | Merchants, manufactures, &c. of Boston, signed by an_honorable Se B® gent mer 
swearing, and all the arts of the practised smuggler. ‘The evasions at| who now purchase one or two coats in a year, used then to purchase | "tor from Massachusetts, and supported by hitn in a speech in Faneuil 9 He says: 
New York are not the worst feature in this odious busifless. Entire | from two to four; aud there cannot be a doubt that a reduction of the | Hall, in the year 1820; that memorial says: “The 
cargoes of British goods are imported by way of the river St. Law-| duties upon every species of woollen manufacture would greatly in- * "The impost on iron is particularly injurious to industry, The ar was subs 
rence, for the purpose of being smuggled into the United States; and | crease the demand for the labor of journeymen tailors and tailoresses, ticle is required for the machines of manufactures themselves, for all r cent., 
1 state what I do know, when | say that professed friends of the | and, at the same time benefit all classes, by diminishing the price of the implements of agriculture, all the tools of the mechunie arts, and 1816, on 
American Sysiem in my section of the country, are deeply engaged in clothing. : ‘ for nails, of which 6000 tons are annually made, and chiefly from fo- those wh 
this Canada trade. I know it, sir, because these men journey to and “In conelusion, your petitioners are fully convinced, that a perse- reign iron, and which are one of the very few of our manufactures now was thou 
Jjrom Canada several times in a year, and because they hate and avoid | verance in the present policy will make their condition worse and exported. A far greater number of men are now employed im converting to fall, } 
custom-house officers, quite as much as men of the same party hated | worse; and they respectfully solicit your honorable bodies to take their | “és material tuto avticles of use, than in extracting it from the ore— pired, a f 
and avoided custom-house olficers during the late wur with Great| case into serious consideration, and reduce the duty to the rate at| 80d sarely the interest of the inany ought not to be sacrificed by that of duty to 
Britain. which it stood by the law of 12816, that is, twenty-five per cent. ad va-| the few.” passed, t 
Permit me, sir, to read an extract from a letter | have received since | jorem upon woollen cloths.” Since 1820, (says an eminent merchant of Boston,) the ratio of “The 
l arrived here, dated December 7, 1231, from a Member of the Legis- ‘The course of my remarks has led to « digression from the direct taxation by the increase of duty and fall of iron abroad, has been nearly common 
lature of New Hampshire, living in that part of the State bordering on | point at issue, which was, that the Tariff Laws of 1224 and 1828, had | doable. fabric of 
the Canada line. been of no essential benefit to manufactures. I will now continue the quotations from the Exposition. Alluding J ebtained 
“At the time our Legislature was in session last June, 1 did not ir it be contended that the present flourishing state of manufactures | t0 the coking process of manufacturing ivon in England, for which and rais 
eren dream thata great part of the broad cloths | saw in the stores, | is owing to the protection of these ‘Tariff Laws, | answer that the articles | charcoal only is a substitute in this conntry: it requiring 120 acres of thus tax 
ec. were smugcled from Canada; but, sir, 1 have no doubt of the produced in this country, which have been protected by the Jowest woodland to produce the same iron here that. in England, by the coking want of 
fact; and from eircamstances and facts daily coming to ligit, there is a | duties, are at this time in quite as flourishing and prosperous a condition | process, may be obtained from less than half an acre of Staffordshire the Am 
rang of sniugglers who have been runnipg goods throush this coun- | as those which have had the protection of the highest duties. Take main coal, the author BAYS: The a 
try to Boston, Harford, Concord, Portsmouth, Portiand, &c., lor eight | the following, all of which are taxed at a duty of 30 per centum, and “It is not possible, therefore, by the present mode of smelting tron, into an. 
or ten months past, and perhaps twice that iength of ume, and toa under down to 124, viz: buttons, hats, cabinet wares, manufactures by charcoal and the hammer, to obtain the supply of iron required by riff of 1 
very « onsiderable amonnt as they convey three and four thousand dol- | of wood, clocks, manutactures ot brass. brass mn plates, enrthen and the United States. siding il 
lace’ worth of cloths and nuimegs at a load, aud frequently two and | stone wares, gold and silver watches, looking glasses, yines knobs, gilt “ The old process of charcoal and the hammer, is the only one known, wears, | 
three louds have been known to pass this piace in a night wares, jewelry and paste work, leather, manufactures of brass, copper, and the most perfect indifference has prevailed with regard to every such ch 
Another letter subscribed by five gentlemen of veracity and respect-‘ jron, led, newter, steel, and tin, not otherwise enumerated, millinery of lnprovement, und we have the evidence of the iron masters themselves rate on 
ability, living in a town more central in New Hawpshire, under date | every kind ready made, nitre, spermaceti ou, whale oil, ochre, painters’ of their unwillingness to enter into competition with any economical drabs, | 
of December 13. 1831, says: colors, printing types, quills, saddles and bridles, silk shoes, leather shoes, | or more perfect form of making iron, in their recent Opposition toa 3d, pet 
* Every evidence short of absolute certainty is in our possession, that} snuils, silks, cotton stockings, twine. The duties on these articles | company about to be formed in Pennsylvania to make iron by the That u 
ereurgled goods are frequently, and to a large amount, carried through range, as | have said, from 30 down to 124 percent. Many of them | coking process. It may, with perfect truth, be asserted, that the Taritfs procure 
tuis village, by persons Jong since suspected, and new almost known wo | are successfuliy manufactured in this country and have been for years, | of 1824 and 1828, so far from improving the mannfacture of iron inthe and lar 
be engaged in that illictt traffic.” | before high duties existed. If the daties were prospectively reduced | United States, have only had the effect, by removing further competi- being | 
These letters, which furnish no new information to me, were writ- | on all of them down to 20. 15 and 10 per cent. itis my firm heliefand! tion, of deadening invention, discouraging ingennity, and actnally princip 
ten ata time when the winter sleighing had set in, aflording facilities | this belief is confirmed by past experience—that the domestic manu-| leaving the American iron masters far behind their Enropean brethren are #0 
for rapid transport to and from Canada. As the whole frontier lies | facture would not at all be interferred with by foreign competition. | In the same branch of industry. As long as they are secured in the which 
open, those who have long pursued this iflegaltrade know well how to} As a contrast to the foregoing comparatively moderate daties, let ws | portial possession of the home market, they will make no farther ef bounty 
aveid the few officers of customs, established at the different points. | tarn to the duties on iroa in an unmannfactured state, taxed more than | forts, but continue the sume rode and imperfi 
Ii is beheved that not ene case in a hundred is detected; and it has 


been confidently asserted and 


ublished. that insurance, at the rate of 





fifieen percent. on the original cost of the goods, is readily procured | bly must be, the effects of the enormous duties imposed for their 


against all risk of then arrest while on their way fiom Moutreal two 


To- 
tection——rather should I have said for their destruction. I take the wo 


J00 per cent. ou wool and manufactures of wool, taxed from 50 to| which have been wholly abandoned in England. } 
more than 200 per centum, and see what are already, and what inevita- 


rfect machinery and process, 
n a word, if it be in- 

tended to advance as well as protect American industry, restrictions 
and impositions on imported foreign iron must be given up.” 
In relation to the iron masters of the interior, the same author, 
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Jauner of the Constitution. 





om Great Britain, says: 


»¢ bounties or protection of any kind; their enterprize and industry, 
cording to their own theory, require no stimulus from the Legislature 





ility. — . 
ae and to bring their raw iron into the markets of the sea-board, re- 
wires much greater duties than even the exorbitant ones now imposed, 
if such high duties could ever prove more than nominal.” 


iron, although apparently inconsiderable in reference to each individual, 
amounts to more than four millions of dollars per annum. ‘This is, un- 
joubtedly, a heavy burden; but it is not the only evil it inflicts. Phe tl 
ax, at the same time, prevents the American smth, or other worker in 
son, from extending his business, and increasing his wages and profits, | b 
and denies him the opportunity & a fair aud equa! competition with his 


the cheap raw material exclusively possessed by the latter, and by 
means of which the American workman could supply his own market 
onthe same, if not better terms. By throwing the market open to fo- 
reign competition, the consumption of iron would certainly be doubled, 
seth s quadrupled; give employment to one hundred and fifty thou- 
cand blacksmiths, the class of artizans always most wanted, either in 
ace or war, in every country; and, if done by the hand, transfer the 
abor now performed by fifty thousand British smiths, to our own fel- 
jow-citizens in American workshops. 
the duty on imported hardware, in comparison with that imposed on 
raw iron, as we have already remarked, that the Tariff Acts of the 
United States afford bounties sufficient actually to give employment to 
the above mentioned number of smiths in Britain, instead of the same 
yamber of American citizens.” 
“Such is the ridiculous effect of the present adjustment of the duty 
between hardware and bar iron, that many descriptions of hardware, |! 
sabject to the duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem, are actually imported at 
3 lower cost than the price of the raw iron from which the same articles 
sre manufactured.” 
“If the present duty be not speedily reduced, horse shoes, and every 
other article, manufactured in whole or in part, not specified in the 'T'a- 
rif Laws, will, one after the other, be introduced. The blades of | 
knives, and the prongs of forks, are actually forged in England, and im- 


ance that consamers should obtain at the least possible price, the opera 
9 quicken their development, and give them permanence and sta- | tion of the Tariff of 1828 has been peculiarly severe—that this duty, 
They can have no foreign competitors in the markets of the 1u- | amounting to a probibition, makes the article here cost twice and three 
times as much as it costs in England ; and that the coarser flannels pay 
the higher duties. ; 
little manufactured in this country, as to be almost out of use, costing 
«The taxes now imposed on the American People, as consumers of | three times as much as they are sold for in England, other articles being 


on coarse wool to be so exorbitant, that the domestic manufacturer has | C 


substitute. 
foreign rival at Birmingham or Sheffield; for it deprives the former of of the coarse wool of South America, or from yarn imported from 
England, already dyed and prepared for weaving ; and that this weaving, 
which is almost exclusively performed by workmen from foreign coun- 
tries, ts all that gives it a claim to the title of American goods. 


are ignorant of the real duties levied by the present Tariff, and that 
none but practical men can be supposed to have accurate knowledge 
upon the subject, inasmuch as no higher rate of duty than 45 per cent. 
For such is the disproportion of |ad valorem, is apparent npon the face of a law which exacts 200 per 

cent. duty, we can feel no hesitation in pronouncing the system of 
minimum valuation to be a complete deception upon the people of the 
United States in reference to the real amount of duties they are obliged 
to pay upon their woollen clothing.” 


compensate for the disadvantages of a sparse population, high price of 


of the manufactories, and, above all, we have committed an error before 
unheard of in manufacturing countries viz: the tmposition of enormous 
duties on raw materials. | 
countries at a duty of about twocents per pound: our duty upon fo- 
reign wool is, in some instances, above 30 cents per pound.” 


He shows, that on the article of flannels, which it is of vast import. 


He shows that baizes, also under prohibition, are so 


remarking that the cost of transportation from the sea-board to | of the $2 50 minimum, and charged under the $4 minimum, only a | charter the Bank of the United States; read and ordered to a second 
Pittsburg, is more than 200 per cent. on the first cost of iron imported |few hundred pieces are imported, and none are made here at these 
prices ; and that no cloths are imported which cost higher prices than 
“The iron masters of the interior have not the shadow of @ claim | those which render them chargeable with duties under the $4 minimum 


reading. 


Mr. TYLER, from the Committee on the District of Colombia, to 


which had been referred the petition of the President and Managers of 
the St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, reported a bill granting to that insti- 
tution a lot of grownd m the City of Washington; which was read, and 
ordered to a second reading. 


The resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. ROBBINS, providing for 


the purchase of sixty copies of the documentary history of the Bank of 
United States, compiled by M. St. Clair Clarke and D. A. Hall, was 
taken up for consideration, and a debate ensued, in which Messrs. HILL, 
FRELINGHUYSEN, BENYTON, HOLMES, and JOHNSTON, 
substitated for them. took part. 


‘fhe resolution was finally adopted by yeas and nays as 


As to the effect of the duty on carpeting, 40 cents per square vard of | follow : 





1e common kind, amounting almost to a prohibition, he shows the duty 


een unable, even with a protection of 100 per cent., to furnish any 
That, what of this article is here produced, is made either 


The writer says: : 
‘“ Considering that nine-tenths of the people of the United States 


“We have vainly attempted, by means of hot bed protection, to 


abor, want of skill in our operatives, and want of local concentration 
In England, wool is admitted from foreign 


( To be Continued. ) 





























ported to be finished here; keys to have the wards cutout and finished; 
and parts of shovels, &c. Wheel trie can be imported for $44 17 a | 
ton: whilst the bar iron of which it is made, costs in this market from 
$30 to $90 aton. A ton of imported knitting needles costs $246 237; | 
a ton of the wire from which they are made, duty included, $389.” 
To show that the manufacture of iron may be successfully pursued | 
with the aid of heavy dufies, [ read from the F-xposition again. | 

«Extensive iron works for castings of all descriptions, have been in | 
uninterrupted and successful operation at Trois Rivieres, and other | 
places in Lower Canada, for apwards of an hundred years. Within | 
the last ten years, at and near Long Point, on the shore of Lake Erie, in 
Upper Canada, American emigrants from the State of New York have 
erected large furnaces that make pig iron, stoves, machinery, and hol- 
low ware. ‘These castings, we are informed by one of the proprietors of 
these establishments, amc unted during the last year (1°31) to the sum 
of thirty thousand dollars, and yield a handsome profit, althongh the 
duty on pig and bar iron imported into the Provinee from Britain, is 
only 74 per cent. ad valorem, according to the Quebec table of duties | 
now lying before us.”’ 

Take, on the contrary, another foreign sample, as the effect of high | 
duties, furnished by a Boston merchant, as extracted from the Edinburg | 
Review. | 

“In 1790, the duty on the importation of iron into France, was 2 | 
francs 20 centimes per quintal of 220 pounds, equal to about four dol- 
lars per ton. In 1514, it was raised, for the purpose of protecting the 
iron masters against the cheaper foreign iron, to 15 franes per quintual, or 
about 30 dollars per ton. ‘This not being sufficient to secure the iron | 
masters a monopoly of the home market, it was again raised, in 1322, to | 
25 franes the quintal—thus carrying the duty up to 50 dollars per ton. | 
These successive duties, granted in om succession, having raised the | 
prices of iron at home, and reduced the importation of foreign iron, na- | 
tarally attracted a great deal of capital to the iron trade, and occasioned | 
a rapid extension....e..s-eees Notwithstanding this immense duty, | 
some foreign iron still continued to be imported; thus evincing that the | 
protecting duty, bigh as it was, operated as a tax on the consumers of | 
the home-made iron. An annual premium of 1124 dollars per head, | 
was paid by the nation, to keep 80,000 men employed, not for their be- | 
nefit, (since they received vo more wages than the average price of Ja- | 
bor, which they would have obtained in any other occupation,) but as, 
with us, for the purpose of forcing an unprofitable business.” 

“With all this encouragement, however, to the iron business in 
France, it was, in 1830, in a very depressed state; partly owing to the 
increased price of fuel in the iron districts, and AB to that over-pro- 
duction and bad management, commonly attendant apon a Nein of 
business fureed by prohibitions and bounties—and, according to the evi- 
dence taken before a commission of inquiry, the production of iron was 
not more profitable than it had been under a protecting duty of about 
half what it then enjoyed.” 

So much, Mr. President, for the protection which the high Tariff af- 
ferds to the important article of iron. [ will now exhibit a few further 
ihustrations, to show what has been, and what will be, the effect of the 
enormously high duty on woollens. 

From the Exposition of Mr. Lee, of Boston, one of the most intelli- 
gent merchants in the United States, permit me to read a few extracts. 
He says: 

“The duty on woollens, under the Act of 1789, was 5 per cent. It 
was subsequently advanced to 7, to 124, and, during the war, to 274 
per cent., wholly, however, for revenue, and for no other purpose. In 
1816, on the adjustment of the various claims that were put forward by 
those who had interests which had grown up under the war prices, it 
was thought just to give to the manufacturers of woollens 25 per cent.; 
to fall, however, in 3 years to 20 percent. But before tiat period ex- 
pired, a further time of seven years was allowed for a reduction of the 
duty to 20 per cent., and during that interval, the Act of 1824 was 
passed, by which the duty was raised to 334 per cent. 


“The manufacturers, not conient with this daty, which, added to the 
common importing charges, gave them a protection against the foreign 
fabric of at least 55 per cent., again demanded mere duties, which they 
ebtained by the Act of 1828, granting them rates of 45 to 150 per cent., 
and raising, Ny, on the articles in proportion to their coarseness, 
thus taxiug the people, not in proportion to their wealth, but to their 
want of it—one of the most prominent features of what ia denominated 
the American System.” 

The author of the Exposition, from which [ have before quoted, goes 
into an elaborate discussion of the effect of the minimums of the Ta- 
riff of 1828, on woollens. He shows, that the laborer or mechanic re- 
siding in the interior in this poy sa for the coarser cloth which he 
wears, three times as much as the English laborer or mechanic pays— 
such cloth as retails from $2 50 to $3 50 per yard—and, at the-came 
rate on cloths which cost from $4 to $4 50. That the cloths called 
drabs, none of which are made in this country, costing in England 2s. 
dd, per yard, are here raised by retail to $1 75 and $1 87 per yard. 
That under the $2 50 minimums, cloths which the English consumer 
procures at $2 50 per yest, are here sold for $6 and $6 50 per yard, 
and large importations of these are made, the whole production scarcely 
being sufficient to supply the wants of the inhabitants of one of our 
Principal cities. ‘That the cloths denominated “ fine cloths,” and which 


are sold at from 6 to 8 dollars per yard—very small quantities of 


which are manufactured in the United States—pay, in the shape of a 
bounty, to the American manufacturer, at the rate of 80 to 95 per cent. 
But that of the finer cloths, costing higher than 18s. 6d., the maximum 
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Sarurpay, Marca 10, 1832. 


The SENATE did not sit to day. 


HOUSE.—Mr. EVERETT. of Massachusetts, from the Committee 
ou the Library, reported the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this Houze be directed to purchase 240 
copies of the legislative and documentary history of the Bank of the 
United States; one copy to be furnished to each Member and Dele- 
gate, and the residue to be reserved in the Library of this House. 

W hich, after some opposition, was agreed to by a vote of Ayes 95— 
Noes =2. 

Mr. DODDRIDGE moved to reconsider the vote of the preceding 
day, on the bill te compensate Susan Decatur, and others. 


Mr. TAYLOR moved the previous question; but before any order 
was taken on the motion, 
The House, at half past 2 o'clock, adjournod. 





Mospay, Marcu 12, 1832. 


SENATE.—Mr. DUDLEY presented three memorials from New 
York, praying for appropriations for internal improvements: Referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. DALLAS presented the petition of the Pennsylvania Society 
for discouraging the use of ardent spirits, praying for some legislative 
enactment to diminish the importation and manufacture of the article : 
Referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. ROBBINS moved to reconsider the vote, by which the printing 
of two thousand copies of the Report in the British Parliameat, on 
salt, was ordered ; and 

On motion of Mr. ROBBINS, the motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Apportionment Bill——The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill to apportion the Representatives among the several States 
according to the fifth census; the question being on the motion of Mr. 
FORSYTH to’ amend Mr. WEBSTER’S amendment, by striking 
out the clause providing for the representation of fractions. The de- 
bate was continued by Messrs. DICKERSON, BUCKNER, ROB- 
BINS, HAYNE, SPRAGUE, FRELINGHUYSEN, WEBSTER, 
and MANGUM. 
On taking the question, the motion of Mr. FORSYTH prevailed, 
by yeas and nays, as follow : 
YEAS—Messrs. Bibb, Brown, Dallas, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Fre- 
linghuysen, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, 
Poindexter, Robinson, Ruggles, ‘Tazewell, Tipton, Tomlinson, Troup, 
Tyler, White, and Wilkins—24. 
NAYS—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Buckner, Chambers, Clayton, Dick- 
erson, Ewing, Foot, Hayne, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Miller, Moore, 
Nandain, Prentiss, Robbins, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, 
Waggaman, and Webster—23. 
Mr. WEBSTER then stated, that he was indifferent as to the 
fate of the amendment, as the most important feature had been strick- 














en out. 

Mr. HILL then moved to amend the bill by striking out 47,700. the 
ratio of representation, and inserting 44,000, with such modifications 
as would make the bill conform to a ratio of 44,000. 

This motion was rejected without a division. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he should vote against the bill, as palpably 

to the spirit of the Constitution. 
@ main question, on ordering the bill to a third reading, was then 
put, and was decided in the aflirmative by the following vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dallas, Dudley, Ellis, Ew- 
ing, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Kane, King, Knigt, Man- 
gum, Marcy, Moore, Poindexter, Robinson, Ruggles, Tazewell, Tip- 
ton, Tomlinson, Troup, Tyler, White, and Wilkins—27 

NAYS—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clayton, Dickerson, 
Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hill, Holmes, Johnston, Miller, Naudain, Pren- 
tis, Robbins, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Waggaman, and 
Webster—20. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE.—Bank of the United States——The House resumed the 
consideration of the resolution of Mr. CLAYTON, of Georgia, to ap- 
point a Select Committee to investigate the affairs of the Bank. 

The question was on the amendment of Mr. ROOT, to choose the 
«itr. DRAYTON ¢ 

r. called for the previous ion, Sut it was nega- 
tived, Ayes 71—Noes 98. . ver a 


The te was further continued until half past 4 o’clock. 





Tvuxrspay, Marcu 13, 1832. 


the committee of seven by ballot. 
been previously ordered, and were taken, as follows:—Yeas 100, 
Nays 100. 


YEAS—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Bibb, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, 
layton, Dallas, Dudley, Ewing, Fvot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, John- 


ston, Kane, Knight, Miller, Naudain, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour. Silsbee, Smuth, ‘Tomlinson, Webster, and 
W ilkins—29. 


NAYS—Messrs. Brown, Dickerson. Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, 


Hendricks, Hill, King, Marcy, Moore, Mangum, ‘Tazewell, Tipton, 
Troup, Tyler, and White—17. 


The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE.—RBenk of the United States —The House took up the reso- 


lution of Mr. CLAYTON, of Georgia, for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate the affairs of the Bank. 


Mr. LAMAR moved a call of the House: which was ordered and 


taken, when 20% members answered to their names. 


The call was then, on motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, suspended. 
The question was thenon the amendment of Mr. ROOT, to choose 
Upon this the ayes and noes had 


The numbers being equal, the Chair voted in the negative; so the 


proposition to choose the committee by ballot was rejected. 


Mr. WAYNE then offered a modification of his amendment, embrac 


ing a variety of topics connected with the business of the Bank, and 
omitting the provision for the committee to proceed in the investigation 
during the recess of Congress. 


Mr. WAYNE addressed the House in sapport of the proposition, 


until half-past four, when, on motion of Mr. IRVIN, of Ohio, the House 
adjourned. 


Wepvyespay, Marcn 14, 1=32. 
SENATE.—The PRESIDENT communicated the petition of @ 


number of citizens of Worcester and Somerset counties, Maryland, 
praying that the duties on foreign distilled spirits may be increased, and 
that the duties on all other articles may be reduced ; and, further, that 
an appropriation may be made to aid the Colonization Society; re- 
ferred. 


The bill to apportion the representatives among the States according 


to the fifth census, came up on its third reading. 


Mr. WEBSTER moved to re-commit the bill to a Select Committee, 


with instructions to amend, &c. 


On this motion a debate ensned, in which Messrs. WEBSTER, 
MANGUM, MOORE, HAYNE, CLAY, MILLER, CLAYTON, 
BELL, and CHAMBERS, took part; when 

Mr. CHAMBERS moved to lay the bill on the table, in order that 


some member who had voted in the affirmative en Mr. Forsytu’s 
After an ineffeetna!l motion to lay the proposition on the table, é 


amendment, might move a reconsideratiou of the vote then taken. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN then moved to re-consider the vote taken. 
on that eceasion, which motion he accompanied with a few remarks ; 
and, after a debate, in which Messrs. KING, WEBSTER, MOORE, 
CLAYTON, EWING, and KANE, took part, 

Mr. WEBSTER moved an adjournment, which wes carried, and 
The Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE.—United States’ Bank.—The Honse resumed the consider- 
ation of the resolution of Mr. CLAYTON, of Georgia, for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to investigate the affairs of the Bank of the 
United States. 

The question was on the amendment of Mr. WAYNE, who wished 
to be understood as having modified his amendment, so as not to require 
the committee to act during the recess of Congress, but to leave it at li- 
berty to preceed in its duties at whatever time the House might direet. 
The amendment having been read by request, 

The question was taken, and decided in the negative, Ayes 25, 
Noes 164. 

Mr. ADAMS moved an amendment so as to make the resolution 
read— 

Resolved, That a Select Committee be appointed to inspeet the Books, 
and examine into the proceedings of the Bank of the United States; to 
report thereon, and to report whether the provisions of its eharter have 
been violated or not: that the said committee have leave to meet in the 
City of Philadelphia, and to make their final repert on or before the 2 Ist 
day of April next: That they shall have power to send for persons and 
papers, and to employ the requisite clerks, the expense of which shall 
be audited, and allowed by the Committee of Accounts, and paid out of 
the contingent fund of this House. 

Mr. CLAYTON opposed the amendment, with great warmth, de- 
claring it to be totally at variance with the objects of the original reso- 
lution, and calculated to defeat every thing bearing the character of an. 
efficient investigation. 

The question recurred on the amendment of Mr. ADAMS, which, 
was decided in the affirmative, as follows : 


YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Adair, Chiton Allan, Atisom, Sopmaes. 
Armstrong, Arnold, Ashley, Babeock, Banks, Noyes Barber, J. 3. Bar- 
bour, Barringer, Barstow, ft. C. Bates, Branch, Briggs, Ballard, Bard, 
Cahoon, Choate, Collier, Lewis Condict, Sifas Condit, 
Cooke, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Coulter, Craig, Crane, Craw- 
ford, Creighton, Daniel, J. Davis, Dearborn, Denney, Dewart, Dick- 
son, Doddridge, Drayton, Duncan, G. Evans, J. Evans, Edward Eve-_ 
rett, Horace Everett, Ford, Gilmore, Grennell, Hodges, Heister, Horn, 
Howard Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, lhrie, Irvin, Jenifer, 
Henry ning, Letcher, Marshall, Maxwell; R. McCoy, McDaffie, 
Kay, McKennon. Mercer, Millignn, Mahlepberg, Newton, Pearce, Pen, 
dleton, Pitcher, Potts, J. Reed, Root, Rassel, W. B, Shepard, + H. 
Shepperd, Slade, Smith, Southard, Spence, eng Stewart, Su 
Sutherland, Taylor, P. Thomas, Tompkins, yo fance, La en 
Vinton, Washington, Watmough, Wilkin, F. Whittlesey, F. 
sey, Edward D. White, Wickliffe, Wilde, Williams, Young—106. 
NAYS—Messrs. Alexander, Robert.Allen, Anderson, Angel, Barn- 


- 


well, James Bates, Beardsley, Bell, Bergen, une, James Biair. 
John Blair, Boon, Bouck, Bouldin, John Brodhead, John €. Brodhead, 


Cambreleng. Carr, Carson, Chandler, Chinn, Claiborne,-Clay, - 
ton, Coke, Conner, Davenport, Dayan, Doubleday, Felder, raid, 
Foster, Gaither, Gordon, Griffin, Thomas H. iHall, William Hall, 
Hammons, Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Hoffman, Bogan, Holjand,Hub-. 
bard, Isacks, Jarvis, Jewett, R. M. Johnson, C. Johnson, C. C. John-. 
ston, Edward Kavanagh, Kennon, Adam King, Jvho King, Lamar, 
Lansing, Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent, Lewis, Lyon, Mann, Mardis, Mason, 
McCarty, McCoy, McIntire, Thomas R. Mitchell, Newnan, Neckolls, 
Seigh ee oe Edward C. Sieg Roane, one 

peight, ifer, Stevens, Francis Thomas, Wiley Thompsan, ' 
Thomson, Ward, Wardell, Wayne, Weeks, Wheeler, Camp. P. Whi *, 


Worthington. —92i —os 
The Raoning gentlemen then inted on this committee : 
Mr. Clayton, of Georgia ; Mr. Adame, of ; Mr. McDuf- 








SENATE—Bank of the United States.—Mr. DALLAS, from the Se- 





lect Committee appointed to consider the subject, reported a bill to re- 


fie, of South Carolina; Mr. Combeatong, of New York; Mr. 
| of Kentucky ;, My. Francis Thomas, of Md. ;, Mr. Watmough, of Pa.’ 
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DOCUMENTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE 
Memorial of the Free Trade Convention. 





. EXPOSITION OF THE OPERATION OF THE 
TARIFF SYSTEM, 
In relation to Iron, and the Manufactures of Iron. 





[ COMPILED IN PHILADELPHLA. } 





The Committee appointed to prepare the Memorial to Congress, hav- 
ing been, directed hy the Cfonvention, ** to mesusst, In said Meinorial. on 
the unequal, unjust, and oppressive, operation of the present Taritf 
Syst in. its unwise aud im politic character, tts tendency 19 divinish the 
products e resources of the country, to lessen the amount of the neces. 
saries and conveniencies of life—being, in nny respects, infinitely 
more oppressive upon the pov than upon the rich—to produce diseou- 
tent, and to demoralize the people,” the following Exposition of these 
evils, it is believed, will most fully establish the unequal, unjust, and 
of these Restrictive and Prohibitive Laws, in re- 
Manulactures,at the same time that it will demon- 
, absurd, and mpolitic, character. 
volation, according to the authority of Lord Sheffield, 


oppressive, operatl i 
lation to lrow and | 
gsirate their unwets 


> ' ‘> 
Belore th bal 


large quanuties of lron, in bars and pigs, were made iv the Colonies, 
and foi | years the annual exports amounted to 2,592 tons of bar 


; 
; and the price of bar iron was then 
, 


wen works at that early day were considerable, and 


in ns of pig metal 
$64aton. The 


growing up into importance without any protection from the Colonial 


egisiatures, or by means of restrictions aud prohibitions on the import: | 
ef metal. {In the year 1734, before duties were hardly known on im- 
ports, annual production of Iron m the U. States was extending 
steadily and vigorously \ccordimg to Coxe, in his * View of the 
United States,” published in 1794, there were, in Massachusetts alone. 
7b i i works : Virgimia made above 5.3500 tons of tron; in Pennsyiva-! 
nia there were 16 furnaces and 37 large forges, besides slitting and roll- 
jug mills that cut and rolled 1,500 tons of iron; in New Je rsey there 
were 7% forges and 8 furnaces; and in Maryland, and most of the other | 
Stat mn works were very numerous, althongh the details were not 
eo well known Coxe estimated the quantity of Lron then consum- 
ed, in s and spikes, at 4,000,090 Ibs., of which 1,890,000 Ibs. only | 
we worted, the remainder, 2.200.090 Ibs., being made at home. _ 

Prom the publication of Mr. Coxe’s statistical work, until the year 
1°10, we have no sources of information on the subject of [ron and its 
Manufactures in this country open tous. But, in the Jast named year, 
the marshals and other public agents were directed, by the provisions of 


the Act of Congress for taking the Census, to make returns of the ma- | 


i’ es ibhishment: 
and ‘lerritores Ajihough these returns, as regards mauv of the States. 


’ 


w in ct,the results in relation to Lron and its Manuthetures were | 
ad d to be generally correct, and therefore furnish data that may bi 
relied on According to these returns, there were in the U. States. in 
i ear J210, 155 ion furnaces, and 330 forges ; the former making 
OS tor f metal, and the latter 24.541 tons of bar iron. As i re- 
juired 36,511 toms of pig metal, or one-half more, to make the 24,54] 
tons of bar iron, there would only remaia 17,697 tons of pigs and cast- 


pgs; in other words,the actual annual production of Iron, both wrought 


and « 83 4223s tons. The duties imposed on all descriptions of 
i | 
imported ivon, up tothe year Is10, had not got bevond 15 per cent. ad 


; 
' 
1 The eX Srl 


va em. with mn of the di ty of 2 I per ceut known as the 
Nediterranean Fund, which contuusned during and for some time suhb- 


sequent to the war with Tripoli. This increase of duties had been nro- 
‘ 


gressive. The Actof July 4, 1789, commenced with 74 per cent. ad 
valorem, at which it remained till 1702 ; it was then increased to 10 per 
nt. ad Valorem, and contirned at that rate until 1794. when 5 per ct. 
making the whole duty from that time, with the exception 
mnenwoned, until after 1210, 15 per ceut. ad valorem. Under this scale 


revenue duties, the manufacture of 


of 1 American tron had grown up to 
the extent stai 


d, and the capital employed in the establishments neces- 
known, yielded fair and liberal profits, 
_M iryland, and N.Jersey, 
. ; = 


were acquired by iron masters during this period. 


eary jor its production, it is well 
. P 2 f . . . > " 
some or tiv larges sortunes in Pennsvivanta 


4s much error exists 7 rt lation to tue qu huty of Ir n made in the 


U). States, and as its of some importance that this error should be cor- 
rected, it having been made the basis of a creat deal of fallacious rea- 


sumimg, we have taken painste arrive at the truth, 
can be ascertained, until actua! official returns are 


VW have 


or as near to it as it 
made. tn 18], as 
already remarked, the whole quantity of the metal produced 
im this country, Was 42.258 tons. In January, 1828, the subject was 
mvesiigated before the Commitice on Manufactures, at the First Ses- 
sion of the ‘Twentieth Congress, and we beg leave to refer to the min- 
utes of evidence taken before this Committee, from page 22 to page 39. 
This portion of the minutes contains the examination of three intelli- 
gent, experienced, and respectable iron masters, Messrs. Keese, Mitch- 
eli, and Jackson ; the two former Members of Congress, and the latter 
the owner of large iron works in Morris County, (N. J.) From their 
statements of the returns from different forge owners, and other esti- 
mates, the amount of bar tron then actually made per annum, in New 
York, Vermont, East New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, was 27,500 tons. 
and, if we add to this sum, for the other States from which no returns 
or estimates were furnished, 7,500 tons, we shali have the whole amount 
—provided this last quantity be a fair proportion for these other States. 


aud manufactures within the several States | 


consumption of France. These calculations, of conrse, include the 
iron consumed for public purposes by Government, Now, it is well 
known that the quantity of this metal required in France, for national 
aud military works, and for the navy, greatly exceeds the amoant con- 
sumed for the same objects in the United States. 

Bat let us still further examine the statements made by the iron mas- 
ters, before the Committee of Congress, in 1°28, and we shall, in all 
probability, become satisfied that the estimate of 35,000°tons of bar iron, 
given by the Blacksmiths as the quantity annually produced in the U. 
States, is much nearer the truth than the extravagant statements and 
estimates recently made by the iron masters, in their “ Report on the 
product and manufacture of lron and Steel,” to the Tariff Conveution 
at New York. 

Mr. Jackson, of New Jersey, one of the iron masters whose name 
‘appears to the Report just ailuded to, sanctioning these extravagaut 
statements and estimates, when exammed before the Committee of the 
| House of Representatives, ou Manufactures, in January, 1828, then 
stated, “that, in East New Jersey, there were 6 furnaces in ruins, and 
| 30 forge-fires abandoned and out of use—all of which went out prior 

to Isis, and that they were not abandoned for want of ore, coal, water- 
_ power, or bad location.” The new works he spoke of, were not furna- 
_ces, but rolling mills, used in making iron out ef scraps and old non, 
aud in rolling down other iron previously made at forges. &c. 

| Mr. Mitchell, of Pennsylvania, said, “that, in 1827, about 450 tons 
_more of bar iron were made than in 1820; that there were as many 
forges built in 1820 as in 1827; and that he did vot think it likely the 
business would increase. The scureity of timber in the neighborhood 
(of the ore beds,” he observed, ** would prevent any considerable in- 
crease ; that perhaps there might be an increase of G00 tons per year.” 
Mr. Mitchell alluded to the Counties of Mifflin, Huntingdon, and Cen- 





dj tre; two of which, Huntingdon aud Centre, are by Messrs. Hardman 


| Phillips and George Valentine, iron masters, in the Report before re- 
| ferred to, stated “to be the connties most extensively engaged in the 
| manufacture of iron in Pennsylvania.’ Mr. Keese, of New York, de- 
|clared, before the Committee, that two large establishments, one at 
| Vergennes, Vermont, and the other, called the Elba Works, which were 
| n Operation during the last war, before 1=16, “ had not been revived,” 
although some new works, no doubt rolling mills, had been erected. 

| Have we, then, not a right to infer, from this analysis of the testimo- 
| ny of these iron masters, that, so far from their having been any very 


; 


| great increase in the annual production of iron, from the year 1518 to 
the year 1828, it is quite doubtful whether as much iron, of every des- 
leriplion, was manufactured during the latter as the former period! In 

their Jast memorial to Congress, of the 15th Febraary, 1551, the iron 
| masters remarked, that they had no means of determining the exact 
| quantity of tron manufactured iv 1516, but that it was probably greater 
° and we have Seen, 
| that, according to the marshals’ returns in the year 1810. it amounted to 
24,041 tens of bar tron ; but, estimating the quantity produced in J°16 


} 


, 7~ 
isl? 


| than in ISL), as it only began to decrease it 


i 
~~ 


at that amount, and adding to it the quantity imported duting the same 
w, namely, 21,537 tons, in the form of bar, sheet | 

? 

’ 


,~ an iP op iron, and 
tone j the for f arn oe eral he - » matenl a 
WOlis ih Lae boThh Oo mrawuaure and ironmongery, tbe aciual con- 
| umption of all these descriptions of wrought iron, for that year, would 
have aT 7 GY ‘* » . 


\ 
, 
i 


_~ ” 
‘Teele 
» 


assume, as we think we are au- 


~ 
4 : 
+ 
‘ 


— 


~éa¢ tons. cow, il we 
thorized to do, the annual production of wrought iron in the U. States 
at 30,000 tons, as given by the Blacksmiths, and add to it that imported 
in the year Jo28, namely, 4.500 tons of rolled, and 29,4=6 tons of ham- 
mered iron, and 50,000 tons, or thereabouts, ef iron in hardware, iron- 
mongery, and tin plates, the whole actual consumption of every des- 
cripuion of wrought iron, for the last named year, yvould have been ex- 
actly 115,955 tons, which would be equal to an increase of 56,242 tons 
in twelve years ; and, adding thereto, for the same time, the increased 


consumption of iron in pigs and castings, the aggregate consumption of 
| all descriptions of iron in the United States, during these twelve years, 
from IS1G to 1828, would have been doubled ; whilst the increase of 
population for the same period was only one-third; and, consequently, 
the consumption of iron had increased in double the ratio of that of po- 
ulation. But it must be specially remarked, that, during the twelve 
years meutioned, the quantity of iron imported, in the form of hard- 
ware, Ironmongery, and tin plates, bad increased 33,3334.or three-fold, 
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whist in rolled iron, from which hardware and iroumongery are almost 
exclusively made, there has been little or no increase, as will fully ap- 
pear by the returns to the Trensury. : 

W hat better evidence, then, can be produced, than the statement just 
civen, of the unequal and oppressive opeiation of the present high du- 
ty on raw iron, when compared with that imposed on the importation of 
the various foreigu manulactures of the same metal? The effect of this 
part of the Tariff System of Protection has been to almost put a stop 
to all further competition between the domestic and foreign manufactu- 
rers of hardware and iroumongery, and to cause many other articles of 
iron, Which had previously thereto been made at home, by our smiths, 
to be manufactured abroad ; and, instead of encouraging and pretect- 
ing this important branch of domestic industry, has retarded the fur 
and natural growth of every branch of the smithing business, diminish- 
ed the employment and reduced the wages and profits of the valuable 
class of American artisans actually engaged in and dependant on it for 
their sapport. It was, therefore, naturally to be expected that this por- 
tion of our fellow-citizens, whose enterprize and indastry had been 
checked and depressed, should complain of the exorbitant and unne- 
cessary tax imposed on the raw materials of their labor. They could 
not consent to remain silent, and become the passive instruments of their 
own ruin or impoverishment; and. therefore, for the three last sessions, 
they have called the attention of Congress to the unequal and oppres- 
sive operation of the ‘Tariff System upon the business of all workers in 
iron—pointed out its injustice, not only to themselves, but to every 





The iron masters cannot object to this item: for the quantity produced 
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in Pennsylvania has always been computed, by them, as two-thirds of | duction of the heavy duty on imported raw iron. ‘Their last memorial 


the total amonut 
svivanin, of bar 
*1 S00 tons 
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Now, the amount annually manufactured in Penn- 
iron, according to the testimony of Mr. Mitchell, was 
which would give, for the aggregate production, 32,700 
eas our allowance of 7,500 tons for the States from which no 
returns were given, extends the whole quantity to 35,000 tons. This 
eaimate of 35,009 tons was given by the Blacksmiths of the City and 
County of Philadelphia, in their last Memorial to Congress, as taken 
from these very data of the iron masters themselves, and corroborated 
by information obtained through various other channels. They moreo- 
ver entirely coincide with the results of the most careful personal CXa- | 
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minationof! au intelligent iron dealer,who subsequently travelledthrough- | ti 
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out all the important iron districts in the U, 
pase of 


States, forthe express pur- 
ascertaimmg the actual quantity of this metal annually made. 
amount of the metal at 87,000 tons. The author of the article “ Lron,” 
ia the Eneyvelopadia Americana, published during the present year,ex- 
presely states, * that the total annual production of this metal in the U. 
States cannot be estimated bevond 30,000 tons.”’ 

From these various statements, until actual official retarns are made, 
we fee) ourselves warranted in assuming the annual production of bar 
iron at about 35.900 tons ; and, by adding to this quantity the pigs and 
castings, according to the statements of the iron masters. 50,000 tons, 
the whole anuua! production of the metal will be 85,000 tons. By this 
‘stumaic, the ar : 


‘ annual consumption of iron in the U. States, inclading 
§2.482 tons of every description of this metal and its manufactures im- 
ported, will amount to 107,482 tons, ouly 8,518 tons Jess than the whele 


consumption of France, witha population nearly three times as great. 


For the actual consumption of France in the year 1828, given in the 
R port of M. Pasquier, to the Chainber of Depates, was 176,000 tons. 
‘ve are Informed, by a high'y intelligent individual, who has resided 
several years in the State of Ohio, and is well acquainted with the 
Viestern country, and, from personal observation, with France also, 
that! ‘whole region of Fountry west of the Allegheny Mouttaine, 


forming nearly one-half of the population of the U. States, the people 
do not Consume more iron than ts done in France. This would, then, 
give, for the other half of the United States, on the sea-board, a con- 
sumption of iron, perc Ipita, pearly SIX limcs greater than the average 
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inember of the community—and, upon these grounds, prayed for a re- 


is referred to, as containing a most able and conclusive exposition of 


| both the folly and iniquity of those provisions of the Taritls of 1816, 
J=24, and 1228, which relate to Jron and its Manufactures. 


The state- 
ments and reasonings of this document have not been met or refuted by 
the iron masters, in their memorials to Congress, intended as a reply to 
it; and, in our opinion, cannot be answered. So convincing and con- 
clusive an exposition of their wrongs ought to have obtained for them 


| | _ . “» . —_ ™ . *.* . > . . - 
| the relief they are so well entitled to, and so justly asked for; but, al 


ough not yet restored to their rights, they cannot much longer be with- 
eld: for no friend of freedom will for a moment believe that the Na- 
nal Legislature, when satisfactory evidence of the undoubted trath of 
ie statements of the Blacksmiths shall be brought home to them, can or 


us | will resist a claim, not only involving their interests, but those of the 
“he manulacture of bar iron he estimated at 35,000 tons, and the whole | whole American People. 


To establish the facts upon which this claim to relief rests, all that is 
wanbng is the judicial examination of a Coumittee, but one independ- 
ent of sinister influence, not composed in whole, or in part, of iron mas- 
ters, Or others interested in, and opposed to, all alteration of the existing 
Tarif. The labors of the Committee of the Senate, of the First Ses- 
s10n Of the last Congress, to whom the Memorial of the Blacksmiths 
was reterred, could inspire no coufidence, because its Chairman was an 
iron nastier, deeply interested in upholding the monopoly which the Act 
complained of secmed to it. But, in such a Committee as that appoint- 
ed at the last session of Congress, by the Senate, to investigate and re- 
port upon the last Memorial of the Blacksmiths, the public would have 
every confidence ; and, with an oral and open examination of all the 

evidence that could be produced before such a Committee, we have no 
sort of doubt that the testimony even of the iron masters themselves, on 
a cross-examin:uon, would fully confirm and establish the statements 
and reasonings of the iron workers. But, as long as the iron masters 
are permitted to present documents, pieces justificatives, which are pot 
to be openly sifted and examined, it will be in vain to attempt to dis- 
| prove their assertions, and overthrow the erroneous inferences deduced 
| from them. It is remarked, by an English writer, that, one hundred 
and seventy years ago,Colbert could call the’weavers and looking-glass 
_makers into his cabinet,examine them as he pleased,and draw up what 





ordinances he pleased : for there was then no public opinion, or rather’ 
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no publi; in France. When men were governed by the absolute wit 
of a Minister, who neither heeded nor vouchsafed to explain the mo. 
tives of his conduct, monopolies were readily granted, and flourished . 
but our legislators, we trust, will be willing to submit their aets to 1), 
test of experience, and, if not founded on the principles of justice, ¢;. 
ther to amend or repeal them. 

As to the capacity of the United States to furnish an abundant sy 
ply:of iron, by means of the charcoal-farnaces now almost exclusive), 
employed in smelting the metal, we will observe, that, already the {o. 
rests in the vicinity of the ore banks, in many parts of the U. State: 
are exhausted—and the growth of wood is so slow, the furnaces canny 
be supplied with the requisite fuel for a long périod. A charcoal fg,. 
nace, according to Mr. David Mushet, will cousume from 25 to 30,009 
sacks in a year, each contaiming 1] to 12 bushels of chareoal, the pro, 
duce of at least 120 acres of wood-land. If the wood replaces itsely 
fully in 2U years, then 2400 acres of land would be necessary to keep 
such a furnace at work. In England, coke, to manufacture the sane 
quantity of iron, is obtained from less than half an acre of Staflordshir. 
main coal, 

Mr. Mitchell expressly stated, before the Committee on Mannfactures. 
‘that the scarcity of tunber in the neighborhood of the ore beds wij 
prevent any considerable increase ;"’ and the region of country he speaks 
of is in the interior of Pennsylvania, at least 200 miles from the sea. 
board. Mr. Keese, speaking of the capacity of that part of New York 
and Vermout, on Lake Champlain, to furnish iron, says, that, althoug) 
the quantity of ore is wholly mexhaustible, and much of that counny 
still a wilderness, the supply of wood may ultimately fail. The grea. 
er part of the ore now smelted in New Jersey, from charcoal, is broughy 
there from the State of Delaware and other places, at a great expense, 
it is not possible, therefore, by means of the present mode of smelting 
iron by charcoal! and the hammer, to obtain the sapply of iron required 
by the wants of the United States. For 45 years before 17=8, in Eng. 
land, the quantity of iron made by the charcoal of wood had fallen of 
one-fourth ; and, without the aid of improved machinery and coke, they 
first applied to the making of iron, would have diminished stl further, 
The whole iron made in England, in 1788, did not amount to 70,000 
tons, Whilst, in 1°26, Eeglind alone consumed nearly 700,000 tons of 
cast iron, and imported fiom Russia and Sweden 6,972 tons, to be chief. 
ly converted into steel. 
~ In Pennsylvania, little or no improvement has been introduced into 
the manufacture of iron. Legislative interference has only proved burt 
ful to the iron business. Since the yeur 828, we are informed by « 
highly intelligeut rolling master, American bar iron has actually deteri- 
orated. The furnaces, he remarks, which made good iron betore, still 
continue to do so; but most of the new furnaces make very poor tron 
—much of the bar iron now made being excessively bad, of the cold 
short character, and so very brittle, when cold, as to be unfit fer mest 
purposes. The old process of charcoal and the hammer is the only on: 
known ; and the most perfect indiflerence has prevailed with regard to 
every improvement; and we have the evidence of the iron masters 
themselves, of their unwillingness lo come into competition with any 
economical or more perfect form of making tron. in their recent opposi- 
tion to a company about to be incorporated io ie npsylvania, to make 
iron by the coking process. It may, with perfect truth, be asserted, that 
the Tariffs of 1224 and 1228, so fai from improving the manulaeture of 
iron in the United States, have only had the effect, by removing further 
competition, of deadening invention, discouraging ingenuity, and acto- 
ally leaving the American iron masters far behind their Eurepean bre- 
thren iv the same branch of industry. Their indolent security has ren- 
dered them careless of exertion, and the absence of the powerful spur 
of interest, has been wanting to incite American genius towards that 
proficiency which always characterizes it where fail seope is given to 
its efforts. The only chance, therefore, of giving the American tren bu- 
siness new life aud vigor, is, to break up the present monopoly of the 
iron masters,and to compel them, by coming into competition with more 
skilful rivals,to improve their crt,and successfully meet the productions 
of foreign farnaces aud forges in our own markets. Bat, as long as 
they are secured in the partial possession of the home-maiket, they will 
make no farther efforts. but continue the same rade and imperfect ma- 
chinery and processes, which have been long since wholly abandoned 
in England. Ina word, if it really be intended to advance as weil as 
protect American industry, restrictions and prohibitions on iy orted fo- 
reign iron must be given mp. 

We have been told that two or three attempts have been made, in 
Pittsburg, to manufacture coke irou by the puddling process ; but it is 
said that they have not yet succeeded. On the North River, where they 
get, fur the purpose, Lituminous coal from Nova Scotia and Virginia, 
one or two establishments have been erected for making iron by th 
puddiing process ; but the great cost of the coal will whelly prevent 
any supply of iron coming from that quarter. It may here also be adc- 
ed, that, in Pennsylvania and its neighborheod, there are rolling nulls, 
which use iron made into half blooms, into which some improvements 
have been introduced. But these few exceptions, so far, however, from 
contradicting our general position, that litle or no nuprovement Las been 
introduced into the manufacture of iron in the United States, most fully 
establish it; and unquestionably for the reasons we have jusi assigned, 
namely, the absence of competition, produced by the proteetive enact- 
ments themseives. 

Until the coking process and machinery be introduced into the do- 
mestic manufacture of iron, no essential improvement, a4 te cheapness, 
can take place. But this, ihere can be no sort of doubi, must be resort- 
ed to befure many years, and the period will necessarily be accelerated 
by the reduction of duties on foreign iron. ‘This metal, from its great 
weight, is necessarily subject, m its transportation, to a heavy cost. In 
a very few years, this great expense in the carriage of iron will hold out 
sufficient inducement to capitalists in the interior, from the rapidly fill 
ing up of the population, wherever they can find Leds of bituminous 
coal convenient to suitable ore,to tarn them to a very prottable aecount 
in making iron by the coking process and machinery, instead of by char- 
coal and the hammer. ‘These beds of bituminens coal and ore are 
most abundant in regions entirely beyond the reach of fereign competi- 
tion. The cost of transportation rom the sea-beard to Pittsburg is mere 
than equal to 200 per centum on the first cost of iron imported from G. 
Britain. And, if we add to this first eost the expense of carriage from 
the forge or furnace to the place of shipment, the charges there, the 
freight aeross the Atlantic, the commission, Insurance, porterage, Kc., 
we shall have a sum equal to at least 300 per centum on this first cost 
of the iron at the place of its manufacture. Surely so great a ditlerence 
in the price of coke iron, as we have just stated, will hold out ample 
inducement for the investment of American capitel and imdustry, io 
these portions at least of the United States, without the imposition of 
restrictions and prohibitions on the forcign iron required for the use ot 
the sea-board, and which, as we hope to be able to prove, would also, 
for various purposes, increase the actual consumption of domestic irun, 
with that of the foreign, in the Atlantic States themselves. The ivou 
masters of the interior have not the shadow of claim for bounties or 
protection of any kind; their enterprize and industry, according ‘o thei 
own theory, require no stimulus f.om the Legislature, to quicken their 
development and give them permanence and stability. ‘They can have 
no foreign competitors in the markets of the interior; and, to bring their 
raw iron into the markets of the sea-beard, would require much greater 
duties than even the exorbitant ones now imposed, if sueh high cates 
could ever prove more than nominal. ; : 

It has been sometimes urged, as a reason for not introducing the co- 
king process of making iron, that it would at once ruin all the establisk- 
ments in which the hammer and charcoal are now used ; and the seme 
reason is assigned for retaining the present high duties op imported iron 
both in bars and in pigs. That some furnaces, badly situated, would be 
abandoned, and others, for want of wood, go out, is highly probable— 
nay, quite certain. @ach works must necessarily give place to tillage, 
wherever the land is susceptible of cultivation. But, as a limited quan- 
tity of chareoal hatimered iron will, for varions manufactures, always 
be required, and, as cast iron will also be wanted in those districts re- 
mote from bituminous coal, it is quite reasonable to suppose that all the 
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ee pas 
hest situated works now in operation will always have employment, if 
even the American market was thrown open to the full competition of 
the whole world. We will here repeat, in support of this position, a 
former remark, that some of the largest fortunes ever made by manu- 
facturers, in the United States, were those in the iron business, and at 
a time, even before the Revolution, when duties on the foreign tron 
formed no part of their gains. 


der that their domestic industry might be protected and encouraged !— 
and yet in what respect would such a claim differ from that now urged 
by the owners of iron ore, and which, nevertheless, so many ef our ci- 
tizens, who will not take the trouble to investigate the merits of their 
case, believe to be well founded? It is quite as unreasonable for the 
owners of iron mines, whenever it costs more to smelt and refine their 
ore into iron, than it would cost to get the same metal, either at home, 


ere a 


Dickerson was the Chairman, at the First Session of the last Congress, 
in their Report on the Blacksmiths’ Petition, expressed the opinion that 
“there should be a just proportion between the duties upon bar iron 
and those upon hardware ; but that this proportion could be more pro- 
perly attained by increasing the duties on hardware, than by reducing 
them upon irou—as this, without injuring the manufacture ef iren, 
would protect the manufacture of hardware.” Now, to “ protect” the 





The tax now imposed on the American People, as consumers of iron, 

although apparently inconsiderable in reference to each individual, 
. . > a 

amounts to more than four millions of dollars per annum. Phis is un- 


| 


| npoverished or exhausted American gold mines two eagles for as ma- 


or from abroad, by other means, tu insist upon taxing the whole coun- 
iry to pay thei this difference, as it would be to allow the owners of 


American manufacture of hardware against all competition in our own 
narket, in the manner recommended by this Committee of the Senate 
—namely, by an increase of daties on imported hardware—coald only 


doubtedly a heavy burden ; but it is not the only evil it inflicts. This ny penny weights and grains of gold as coustitule the weight of one ea- 
tax, at the sate tine, prevents the American smith, or other worker i | gle. ur iron masters would be among the first to condemn any such 
iron, from extending his business and increasing his wages and profits, | stupid and wicked scheme of taxation ; and yet we are, and ever sliall 
and denies him the opportunity of a fair and equal compeulion with his be, at a loss 10 know 1 what respect the tax they are imMposimg on the 
fyreign rival at Birmingham or Sheffield : for it deprives the former of | American People ditiers from the one we have imag.ned, as a protec- 


the cheap raw material exclusively possessed by the latter, and by means | tion and encouragement for smelting and rehiing the more precious 
7 . .~ 


be eflected by adding to the present tax of four millions ef dollars, an- 
uually imposed upon the people of the United States, for the consump- 
tion of cheap foreign iron, a further tax, of double the present amount, 





or, in the whole, the enormous burden of twelve millions of dollars per 
annum, on the consumption of Iron and its Manufactures. The ave- 
rage duty on rolled iron now exceeds 200 per centum ; but, to effect 


————— 


of which the American workman could supply his own market ou the ‘metal. 
By throwing the market open to foreign | 
competition, the consumption of iron would certainly be doubled, per-; and in spite of all their eflorts, are encountering th 


same, if not better, terms. 


haps quadrupled, give employment to one hundred and fifty thousand 


} 


blacksmiths, the class of artisans always most needed, either in peace or | 


in war, in every country ; and, if done by the hand, transfer the labor 
now performed by fifty thousand British smiths to our owa fellow-citi- 


| 
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But the owners of these beds of iron ore, unknown to themselves, |r 
; same fore ign cou. 
ardw are or iroli- 
7 per centum ad 
Vualore rh. ¢ qual lo ~t) a fon on bar Wot, and vary ing fre tr st to about i 


$10 a ton on hoop, sheet, red, and band tron. The operation, therefore, | 
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petition. For rolled tron, provided it is im the form of 
mougery, is imported into this country at a duty of 


I 
~) 
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zens in American workshops. For, such is the disproportion of the duty of these provisions of the Taritt Law, in relation to the Manufactures | { 
vo imported hardware, in comparison with that imposed on raw iron, as of Jron. is to reduce the amount vi the protubition enjoy d by the won : 
we have already remarked, that the Tariff Acts of the United States af- | master, to $6 a ton on rolled bar iron, and to from So to $10 a ton on | 1 
ford bounties sufficient actually to rive emplovment tothe aboveimen- | hoop, sheet. rod. and bat irol The quantity of hardware manufae- | 

tioned number of smiths in Britain, instead of the same number of | tared from hammered iron is so inconsiderable as not to make it neces- | 
American citizens, who. in the event of no such onerous and absurd | sary to hi tice it. But, for the reasons we have just assign d.the iin por- I 
duty on their raw material, would as certainly be now at work at home. } tation of hardware has increased upwards of nve-loid within the last i 


But, besides these, there are many other evils resulting from the stupid | ten years ; whilst that of raw rolled iron, on U 


nu the contrary. bas rather fall- | « 











‘the just proportion” proposed by the Committee of the Senate, would 


equire a still higher daty on hardware than 200 per centum. But, were 
Leven possible to impose such a prodigious tax as the one recommend- 


i, we 


will ask any practical man of business, whether the monopoly 
f such a home-market would afford the American smith anv advan- 
ze? We unquestionably assert that it would not. The only effect 


of this enormous tax would be to drive iron out of use; and, so far 


rom encouraging and extending. would most andoubtedly injare and 
iituintsh, the business ef the American smith. Nor would it, it may be 


emarked, be sufficient to raise the duty on hardware to the same port 


| in the scale as that on rolled iron, even upon the supposition that this 


‘bormous increase of price would not reduce the consumption ; it 


would be necessary to raise it still higher, inasmuch as the foreign ma- 


1ufacturer, with one-fourth of the capital required by the American, 
ould « arry On a Compe tition with him. ‘The former, for S22 22, could 


and mischievous policy adopted in relation to fron and its Manufactures | en off, to the great injury of all the domestic workers in iren. ;command as much ae as would cost the latter 890; besides which, 
—evils, loo, both the extent and m iguituck of which it is wh nly itom [t is qnite amusing to! flect that the stoutest and most« lamorous op- the present duty ou steel would also add to the cost of production of 
possible to calculate. Iron, we hardly need rem irk, enters into eve-/| ponents to the reduction of the duties on raw ton, asked for um the Me- | the latter. 

rv branch of business—in agriculture, commerce ‘ and manutactares | moriai of the Blac KSmil ; sto © neress we re iat portion ¢ f th > iron | ve m iV | roceed io ask another question. Would the raising of the 
—bridges, roads, ships, boats, wagons, mills, engines, fences, machine- | masters engaged in the casting of stove “P* ites, in West New Jersey, | duty on Imported hardware benefit the iron master’ We have already 
ry, pipes for supplying water and gas, implements of husbandry, tools aithough the only iiterest of thes, which, by ; ihty, could | observed that the certain effect of any extravagant increase of duty on 
in all the arts, besides innumerable other articles, are now aimost entire- hay been i opal i. was chat of pig iron yov i He qual uty hardware must be to drive the ec sumption of iron ware out of nse. 
ly made of this metal ; accordingly, the helding back, stunting, and hi- | of | ron mnade at each of these furnaces S not ¢ ed ov WOUS per | This belief is in conformity with 2 experience. A great increase in 
miting, its supply, by restrictions and prohibitions, has been to cramp, | annu ud chiefly made ou Sundays, when the moulders are gesting | the cost of production of any commodity, is always sure to be followed 
check, and retard, the general unproveiment and prosperity—and lor no | from their weekly toils. ‘The duty on oJ tons pig S12 OU a » by a diminished amountof consu: pion. Bat, that such an imerease 
other conceivable purpose than to preserve and protect sume fifleen or | ton, ts S625. ‘There are 10 furnaces in blast, each | 7. On an ave f duty on rdware, as the one proposed, could in no way benefit the 
twenty American furnaces, owned by nich capitalists ; none ol which, ; aage, about 500 tons of castings pes i—tnost g rally stove | ron master, will become evident by referring to the present market 
be it observed, would be abandoned, in the event of the reduction of plate s—on which they how rece, a ' 0 a pvt OF | pris as we shall, of the corresponen & quaiuties of foreign iron, with 
duty, unless they chose to make iron of the most inferior quality ! (for each furnace S120 whi ity Ly - | mn: in this country for the manuiactuore of hardware and iron- 

As an act, therefore, of sheer justice to the workers m iron, and one, naces, inakes the wh nount of tl ty thes the ex-|mongery. The foreign iron, of the kind r suired, is selling at $10 a 
of immense benefit to the American People, the duty on raw iron 9ught | pense of the consn r, “i]2 ip pistycial ‘ } lo the | le ess than the American iron of the same description. It is, therefore, 
at once to be reduced to the same scale with that now imposed on 1in-| protection they en, i pig iron cons » give | hardly to be supposed that the domestic manufacturer could afford or be 
ported hardware ; that is to say, bar, sheet, hoop, and rod 3 MM, SHOUIG | Up. It oly aimeu ta the ABLTeg_ale, W Ov,<0 Lad iw been | expected to pay this enormous difference of price to the American iron 
all be admitted from abroad,on paying @ reasonable revenive ad vacorem | withdraw pihe f S105. 750 | master, without the coercion of an Act of Congress. 
duty. And iron in pigs, scraps, old and broken. and in all other states | per an ‘I <a st lates ‘The ouly benefit resulting from the present high duty on imported 
less mauufactured than in bar, sheet, hoop, and rod iron, and steel, | and other casting: y at 00 a ton, ¢ lito 33 '-and on the | tren is monopohzed by the owners of ore beds and furnaces, and those 
should be admitted eutirely free, without paying any duty whatever. | valu: tons of pig i : y at $ ton, equal to S15,000— jonly who are engaged in the manufacture of forge pig. Every other 
Such is the ridiculous effect of the present adjustwnent of the duty be-j}in the whole, « iy = —the r , inmty | d for | worker of tron, from the forgeman that buys his pigs, to the humblest 
tween hardware and bar iron, that many descriptions of hardware, sub- | would have been. agreea! lo tne above « ulation, exsetly SO.250 ; | village or country smith, is more or less im uriously affected by our Ta- 
ject to the duty of 25 per ct. ad valorem.are actually umn ported at a lower im other words, wonid it I ya ium In the re- | riffs for the enc lulrageipent and proter tion of domestic industry. The 
cost than the price of the raw iron from whieh the same arlicies are ma- i vision of the Tariti Acts, » i rig expect that thi interests, Or, as they are so often styled, ‘the great National tterests,”’ 
nufactured. And hence it jis that the former, and not the iatter, are im- | most « easohable dutv ou stuve-piases a ther castings, as well as of sme fifteen. or, at most. twenty, owners of ore beds and furnace :, 
ported, to the great injury of the American artisan, without, at the same | the duty on pig iron, y be reduced, and that sach indispensable arti- | have hitherto been deemed, by the Legislature of the Union, of para- 
time. being the least possible advantage to the American iron master. | cles to the comforts of the poor, as stoves, may not, by means of th du- | mount importance to the iron makers and workers, not to mention the 
Moreover, pig, scrap. old, and broken tron, being all comparatively of} ty, be enhanced 33 per centum in price, ! » other purpose whatever | great body of their constituents ; and it is with regret we are compelled 
sinall value, can hever p (Vv the cost of miand tlransp riation, and there- | than to enrich ibout x iient f; mities,. \ ) re na heen t ld. are ios iv tl [rowing to the unmeaning prejudices, or unwillugness to ei- 
bv produce any nyury to the iron waster. Dat, on the contrary, the in-! the owners of the ten sDments ret M i the | ig lamine the conclusive evidence which. within the last three or four years, 
troduction of the ch ap raw material would be most beneticial to all | iron made at these furn 318 O1 as Good a gn y as Enghsh or Seoteh | some of their brother workmen have submitted to them, too many of the 
the forges, rolling-mills, steel-furnaces, tlt-hamimers, air and cnpola-| pig, No. 1, vow selimg, in Liverpool, at from (4 Os. to £5 sterling aliron makers and workers still continue to be cajoled and kept in igNO~ 
furna: es, sleam-engine factories and machin -S20ps, saw, shove L, aud | ton and w eneal 1p ed at ss t than from 27 wy) iO } Fane eof their own best interests, and are thus rend ‘red subservient to the 
spade factories, wire manufactories, auger manulactories, anchor-shops, | $23 a ton, duty free, we won'td respectful vy the people of the few sharp-sighted proprietors of ore banks and furuaces, who, hy means 
and chain-cable factories, puddiing furnaces, &c., so ostentatlousiy pa- | whole United Stat uid be saddled with an annual tax of tour mil- fof the general loud and senseless clamor for domestic protection and 
raded in the questions of the iron masters, which, at present, are te arly | lions of dollars a unvwards, the only eff which is to deprive the | encouragement, are enabled to maintain their pernicious monopolies. 
all compelled to pure hase the | igs, blooms, and scraps, they use. ii. | American smiths of portion of their business, and to give it to th But the owners of forges, rolimg-mills, nai-factories, steel-furnaces, tilt- 
then, it be their interest, as it undonbtedly is, to obtain the raw material | workmen of Birmingham and Sheffield. Car people are not toe be | hammers, air and cupvla furnaces, saw, shovel, spade, wire, auger, an- 
of their industry cheap, it will be accomplished by admitting pig, scrap, | permitted to consume cheap fabrics of iron.or our owu smiths to have the | chor and chain factories, puddling farnace3,as well as every description 
old, and broken iron, from abroad, free of all duty. We cail upon this | means of supplying them, lest the vested mterests of a few capitalists, | of artisans in iron, are all deeply interested in obtaining a cheap and 
numerogus class of jrom masters, as we!| as iron Worners, to coutradict, Who are the owners 01 furnaces d ore beds, should, by anv p mssiDtil- abundant supply of the raw material, no matter from what quarter +4 
if it be possible, the important statement we have just made ; and, if* ty, be eundangered—and the rights and liberties of the consumers, the | may come: and, by disabusing themselves of their unmeaning preju- 
unable to do this. to unite with the friend of Free Trade it} bolting out ' freat mass Of Our citizens, ' ited ’ pt fect these mon polies of the | dices in favor of - protection,’ and < inde pe ndence of foreign supplies,” 
from our National statute-book the absurdities and iniqvities by which} rich. The iron masters, indeed, in order to silence and soothe the weil | and, uniting with their fellow-citizens who reprobate znd condemn eves 
they, as weil as their fellow-citizens at large, are now $0 11, uriously op-| grounded compisaints of the smiths, have, thronch their friends and as- | ry part of this destructive system of poliey, they will obtain the relief 
pressed. . ; 8 ciates in Congress, ‘rested au delition | cuts on hardware. qnal | they are So well entitled to. 

To what extent the owners of American ore banks and furnaces en-; to about eight millions of dollars per annum, to ratse American tron ‘That it may more clearly appear that the owners of forges would be 
gaged im making pigs for the forges, are mteresied. will ¢ feariy appear, | ware wa price that muoght. as we presume tiv ¥ suppose, augment the benefitted by the admission of forge pig duty free, we will State, that 
by showing at what prices pig ton can at present be suppued. English | consumption of domestic bar iro 3 Sut the practical sagacity of the | the duty on imported pig iron is S12 59 a ton,end that it requires a ton 
forge pig cannot be purchased, at the place of slipment, under L stg. | blacksmiths pres uted their beme misi dl by such an apparently tempt- and a half of pig metal to make aton of bar tron: consequently, the 
per ton—{it is now selling at £2 10s., but the average of the last four} ing bounty, aud they could not be prevailed upon to accept the offer of | duty the forge master pays on his raw material, the forge pig,is $18 75. 
years exceeds £3.)—therefore, the cost of a ton of torge pig, for the | the iron masters The former feresee that the only eflect of such an ’ if, therefore, this duty be Ww ithdruwn from the forge pig imported, and 
puddling furnace, will, at the par of exchange, be $13 95, and, at the | extravagant duty on hardware, as the one pi posed, would be to dimi- at the same time the duty on bar iron be reduced S14 49 a ton, the re- 
current rate of 8 per centum, or the market-value of silver, compared | nish its consumption, whilst the duty on rolled tren, from which it is duction prayed for by the blacksmiths, the American manufacturers of 
with gold, $14 38, to which add freight, lUs., at par, 82 22, (as it is | manufactured, continued at its present exaggerated rate, and to substi- | bar iron, the owners of the forges, would be cainers, to the extent of 


always so calculated) and all other charges, including stora 
insnrance, &c. at $), would mike a ton of forge pig cost 
livered in one of our seaports. Now, the cost of a ton of pig iron, at 
one of our furnaces, where the ore and charcoal are conveniently sitna- 


ted, is not more than $14. We have been informed, by an iron mast; r| been disposed, were it even possible 


of Virginia, who formerly resided in Philadelphia, that pig iron, in Sep- 
tember last, cost him, at his works, precisely $14 a ton. 
now being erected in Maryland, where pig iron can be sold at $14 a 


ton. ‘This information comes from one of the proprietors of the esta-| prosperity of all classes of the community cam only be promoted and 
blishment. We also have it, from the best authority, that the cost of | increased hy removing the present legislative shackles, and that, when 


hauling a ton of iron from Lancaster County to Philadelphia is 36. 
Then, at this rate, a ton of imported forge pig could not be delivered in 
the neighborhood of the nearest American furnaces now making forge 
pig, for a less sum than $23 69, without any sort of allowance for proat 
and interest of capital; and, sapposing $5 a fair remuneration for profit 
and interest, then the delivery of a ton of forge pig, at the distance at 
which the nearest furnaces are situated, would cost $28 60, or, in other 
words, $14 60 per ten, or more than double the cost, of pig iron made 
at our best situated farnaces. It is not, however, denied, that, at many 
American furnaces, it costs more than $14 to make a ton of pig tron. 
Bat, that an evormous duty should be laid upon an imported article, 
susceptible of being made the means of giving so much employment 
to American industry and capital, to the general injury and prejudice 
of the whole country, must be admitted to be highly impolitic and in- 
expedient. i 
of duty from abroad, it would not, from the statements just made, m- 
jure the iron works in operation in Lancaster County, or in any way 
interfere with American forge pig east of the Allegheny Mountains, at 
asimilar distance from the sea. 

Let us consider what effect the free importation of foreign forge pig 
would have on American bar iron. We have already stated tuat every 
description of workers in iron are interested in procuring the raw ma- 


terial of their industry at the cheapest rate ; of course, being compelled 


to purchase from the furnace owners their crude iron, the heavy duty 
imposed on the metal is a most seriots injury to them. 
West N. Jersey, there is some bar iron manufactured from ore brought 
from the North River, and made into bar iron by the blooming process. 
In this case, a reduction of the duty on bar iren, provided these works 
could be supplied with imported forge pig, free of daty, would most 
certainly promote the interests of these establishments, as well as that 
of the country at large ; and the only persons who could possibly suffer 
would be the owners of ore beds situated at remote distances from the 
forest. Now, what would be thought, and said, if the owners of our 
Southern gold mines should demand from Congress a bounty sufficient 
ta enable them to smelt their ore on as good terms as it could be dove 
where capital was more abundant and machinery more perfect, im or- 
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Nor can it be disputed, that, were forge pig admitted free | 
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made from other materials. and thus 
much more effectually injure every branch of the smithing business. 
Besides, our ariisans in iron have been taught, by their own sutiering, 
to respect the rights and interests of others ; and have, therefore, never 

ble to secure so unjust and oppressive 
rest of their fellow-citi- 
il men, moreover, expressed, in 
‘ion that the wealth and 
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left to the direction ef individaal sagacity and enterprize. the capital 
and industry of the whole people will necessarily seek the best and 
most profitable employmeuts, whether in agriculture, commerce, or ma- 
nufactures. 

Extensive iron works, for castings of 
uninterrupted and successful operation at Trois Riveres, and other pla- 
ces, in Lower Canada, for upwards of a hundred years. Within the 
last ten years, at and near Long Point, on the shore of Lake Erie. in 
Upper Canada, American evigrants. from the State of New York, have 
evected large furnaces that make pig iron, stoves, machinery, and hollow 
ware. These castings. we were imformetl by one of the proprietors of 
these establishments, ameuuted, during the last vear, to the sum of thir- 
ty thousand dollars, and» vield a handsome profit, although the duty on 
pig and bar iron imported into the Provinee from Britain is only 74 per 
centum ad valorem, according to the Quebee Table of Duties, now ly- 
ing before us. 

We must also here state. that. in some of our Eastern States, there 
are works that use scrap, old, and broken iron, to make bars and other 
wrought iron. that have been materially injured by the duty of $12 50a 
ton on imported scraps; and, by unjustly chargyig, at the cnstom-house, 
as we thiuk, the same dnty on old and broken iroa, these establishments 
have been still farther distressed. 

With a knowledge, then, of al! these frets, can it be possible that the 
owners of our forges, rolling-mills. stee!-furnaces, tilt-hammers, air and 
cupola furnaces, saw, shovel, spade, wire, anger, anchor and chain fae- 
tories, will much longer be deluded and outwitted by the fallacious 
statements, and specions but unsound arguments, of the ore and fur- 
nace owners, and continue to sacriiice their solid and andoubted inter- 
ests, as well as the rights and interests of the whele American People, 
in order to retain the grasp of an unsubstantial chimera ? We think 
not—and, therefore, respectfally ask them to examine and point ont the 
errors in our facts and reasonings ; and, if these cannot be found, uct 
only to acquiesce in our conclusions, but also to unite with ms in remov- 
ing the evils of which we complain, and which they, as well as our- 
selves, are enduring. 
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this difference, namely, of 34 35 cents a ton. Bat, fully to demonstrate 
that the forge master requires no duty, we will refer to the current pri- 
ces of iron in this market for several years past. It will appear, by the 
quotation given, that, on an average, Russian and Swedish iron for 
$15 a ton more than American iron of tolerable qnality, and from #20 
to $25 higher than Jersey iron, taking the sales of lots ef from 15 to 20 
tons. If the home market were, then, entirely thrown open, the Ame- 
rican forge masters have nothing to apprehend from foreign competitors, 
and, as we have already shown, the furnace owners are amply protec.- 
ed by the ¢ost of land-carriage. [t may naturally, then, be asked, who 
would be the loser from the prices of Russian and Swedish iron, as 
above given? It fully appears that the furnace master can compete 
with the foreign manufacturer, were iron even free of duty. But, for 
a moment, suppose he could not: what, then, would be the amount of 
the loss? The whole quantity of American iron, made fron pigs, 
brought to the sea-board, is less than 10,000 tons, and we know it takes 
15,009 tons of pigs, or the product of 15 farn=-ces, working ten months 
in the year, to make 10,000 tons of bar iron. All the clamor, then, which 
has been raised for the protection of “‘the great National interests,” ig 
would seem, is confined to securing a2 monopoly to the owners of these 
furnaces—not one of whom, we may add, if im possession of them for 
the last twenty years, has not realized a large fortune. 

With respect to rolled iron, it would perhaps be enongh to say, that, 
provided it be in a manufactared state, it has always been introdaced at 
a duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem, or from $5 to S10 aton. If, there- 
fore, rolled iron, in the raw state, were admitted at that rate of doty. it 
would only be the same rate now paid on its manufactures, with the 
exception of nails and a few other articles. Rolling masters, or propri- 
etors of rolling-mills, stand in the same relation to the manufacturers of 
the crude iron, that the forge masters do to the proprietors of furnaces. 
And it may not here be amiss to state, that, for some time, there has 
been a scarcity of pig iron, and that all the sites east of the western edge 
of the Allegheny Mountains, at all well caleulated for iron furnaces, 
have been long taken up and oceupied. If Government could, there- 
fore, ever, with propriety, interfere, either in desiguating or regulating 
the pursuits of industry and the application of capital—which we en- 
tirely deny to it'the right or expediency, in any case, of doing—it onght 
to manifest its solicitude, and exercise its forecast, in providing for a 
cheap and more abundant supply of one of the most important of ail 
raw materials, to civilized society, instead of limiting and restricting, 
by means of legislative enactments, the consumption of an article, 
without whose agency we should be deprived of our daily bread and 
meat. 

It haa been often asked, how ean the daty on the imported raw mate- 
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rial be considered as a bounty to the foreign manufacturer of iron? We 
may, therefore, be permatted to answer this question more directly than 
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we have yet done, as it will at the same time enable us to ex- 
hibit further illustrations of the impolitic, absurd, and unwise 
character, of the various provisions of the Tariff Acts in regard 
to Iron and its Manufactures. It may be remarked, that, as the 
duty imposed on imported hardware is ad valorem, it necessa- 
rily fails with the fall of the price of iron and of labor. In the 
year 1820 the price of hardware was double what it now Is, 
and the duty, under the Act of 1816, was then 20 per centum 
ad valorem, or, with the 10 per centum added to the cost of 
the invoice, equal to $22 on an invoice of hardware amount- 
ing to $100. Naw, if we suppose a ton of hardware to have 
then cost the sum of $100, the duty thereon would bave been 
exactly $22. But, the price of hardware having fallen one- 
half since 1820, although, by the Act of 1824, the duty was in- 
creased to 25 per centum ad valorem, two tons of hardware 
will now only cost $100 ; and the duty on these two tons will 
only be $27 50, which is equivaleat to a fall of four-ninths of 
the duty, or nearly one-half, in eleven years, on the quantity of 
hardware imported, although there was an increase of 5 per 
ceutum on the duty imposed by the Act of 1816. 

Again—in the year 1816, when the duty was laid on rolled 
bar iron, the raw material of hardware, the former sold for 
£11 sterling a ton, or $48 88, when the duty was a specific 
one of S30 a ton, equivalent to 59 per centum, nearly three 
times the amount of the duty on hardware. But, had this 
highly absurd disproportionate duty been an ad valorem, in- 
stead of a specific duty, it would have adjusted itself to, aud 
fallen with, the fall in the price of rolled bar iron, now selling 
at less than £5 sterling, or $22 20 a ton, and, at this time, 
would not have amounted to $14 a tou. This enormous duty, 
however, has not only been maintained as a specilic one on 
rolled iron, but nearly 25 per cent. has been added to it, mak- 
ing the present duty three-fifths more than that imposed by the 
Tariff of 1816 ; whilst, on the other hand, the existing duty on 
hardware, although, as before stated, increased 5 per cent. by 
the same Act, in its actual operation is four-ninths lower than 
it was before. 

The result of such a bounty, to foreign industry, as that 
which we have just pointed out, might have been auticipated, 
although it seems not to have been dreamt of by the framers 
of these Acts for the avowed protection of domestic industry, 
or to have ever occurred to the iron masters and other patriotic 
supporters of this branch of the American System. The effect 
of their wise and enlightened policy, in the enactments in ques- 
tion, has been, to entirely surrender our own market to the 
British, not only for the supply of the manufactures, but of the 
raw iron from which they are made, and wholly to deny to the 
American worker in iron, and producer of the metal, the only 
means of competition, and thus effectually defeating the pro- 
posed object of the iron masters themselves. <A cursory exa- 
inination of the annual Treasury Reports will strikingly exhi- 
it the efcet of this boasted policy oa our imports of foreign 
hardware. ‘These imports, since 122], have increased five- 
fold, whilst, during the same length of time, the imports of 
rolled bar iron have been rather on the decline : for the ave- 
rage importation of rolled bar iron, for the last eleven years, 
was about 0,000 tons—and, previous to this period, for some 
years, it amounted to 6,000 tons. Such, then, has been the ef- 
fect of the policy adopted by Congress, at the earnest instance, 
and threugh the active interference and agency, of iron mas- 
ters, under the specious and captivating pretext of encouraging 
aud protecting American industry. ‘len years ago, before the 
Tarifls of 1824 and 1828, we employed in Great Britain but 
one smith, for every five thet these Acts now encourage and 
protect at Birmingham and Sheffield, to supply us with hard- 
ware, by withholding from our own artizaus the same cheap 
raw material from which it is made. We, therefore, say 
that it has been demonstrated that the heavy and unequal duty 
on raw iron, as compared with its manufactures, is an undoubi- 
ed bounty to the foreign manufacturer. 

We have already stated that the whole number of owners of 
ore beds and furnaces does not exceed fifteen, or at most twen- 
ty persons, which, we believe, is not very far from the truth. 
‘bie blacksmiths aud other workers in iron, in the U. States, 
have beeu estimated at one hundred thousand. We think we 
have abundantly proved that the industry of this large class of 
our fellow-citizens has neither been encouraged or protected, 
hut heavily burdened and injured, by the Tariff Policy. We 
have also shown that it is very questionable whether the inter- 
ests uf these Bfiteen or twenty owners of ore beds and furnaces 
would be materially injured or affected by the repeal, or modi- 
fication, to a :easonable revenue scale, of the unjust and op- 
pressive duties of which we have been complaining. On the 
grovuds, then, on which this policy has been adopted, this 
branch, at least, of the System, should be lopped off ; and the 
friends and champions of the Tariff should unite, oa their own 
principles, in granting this relief. 

If it were necessary, we could fill many pages in exposing 
numerous other absurdities and inconsistencies in the various 
Tarif Acts in relation to Iron and its Manufactures ; aud, if 
Congress will only appoint a Special Committee of both Hou- 
ses, to investigate and report all the facts necessary to a full 
and correct understancing of the practical operation of these 
Laws, they ean be furnished with a body of evidence, which, 
we think, would forever put to rest the claims of the iron mas- 
ters to protection, aud exhibit the folly, as well as iniquity, of 
restrictions and prohibitious. We will, however, enumerate a 
few more of the absurdities of these Acts. A ton of frying 
pans can be imported for S96 24, whilst a ton of sheet iron, 
from which they are made, in consequence of the duty, cannot 
be imported for less than $155; now, as a ton of sheet iron 
costs the british workman in Birmingham £9, or $40, he can 
get $24 64 for his labor and profit, and, after paying the duty, 
freight, resurance, &c., deliver them in the United States for 
$06 24. Here, then, is a hounty to the foreign manufacturer, 
equivalent to $74 12, upen the supposition that the labur and 
profit of the American workman are the same: for the cost of 
a ton of frying pans made by the latter would be 8170 296— 
whilst a ton of the same articles, delivered by the former in 
the United States, would only be $96 24. A similar ealcula- 
tion, with respect to a ton of imported hoops, rivetted togeth- 
er, shows a bounty to the foreign manufacturer of 862 65 over 
the American workman. In short, if the present duties be not 
speedily reduced, horse shoes, and every other article manu- 
factured in whole or in part, not specified in the Tariff Laws, 
will, ope after the other, be intreduced. The blades of knives, 


Pennsylvania, without almost any exception, partakes of the 


ported to be finished here—keys to have the wards cut out and 
finished—and parts of shovels, &c. Wheel-tire can be import- 
ed for $44 17 a ton, whilst the bar iron of which it is made 
costs in this market from $380 to $90 a ton. A ton of imported 
knitting needles costs $246 37 ; a ton of the wire from which 
they ure made, duty included, $329. 

There are, besides, other disadvantages which the American 
smith labors under, in coming into competition with’ the British 
smith, which it is proper we should votice. For heavy work, 
the American smith uses New Castle coal, which is subject to 
an export duty of 17s. (83 7°) per chaldron, (the New Castle 
chaldron contains 72 bushels,) and also to our import duty of 6 
cents per bushel. Now, this tax, on the importation of this de- 
scription of coal, is wholly senseless : for, whatever might be 
its price, it cannot be dispensed with in some processes of the 
mavufacture of iron, and must, therefore, be purchased. This 
tax, accordingly, is vexatious aod oppressive to the American 
smith, adds to the cost of his work, and deprives ship-owners, 
engaged in the trade to the north of Europe, of a homeward 
freight, equal to the expense of the homeward voyage, now of- 
ten made in ballast: for, in the event of the abolition of this 
useless duty on English bituminous coal, vessels now trading 
to the Elbe, &c. would, instead of returning io ballast, or pro- 
ceeding to Liverpovi or Portugal for a cargo of salt, touch at 
New Castle and receive a return cargo of coal. The introdue- 
tion of this foreign coal, moreover, whilst it would benefit the 
domestic workers in irou, by facilitating very much some of 
their most important manipulations and processes, could in no 
way compete with the Virginia bituminous, or the Pennsylva- 
via anthracite, coal. Nova Scotia bituminous coal is always 
cheaper, in the New York and Philadelphia markets, by the 
difference of the export duty, than the New Castle coal ; yet 
the latter is always scarce in our markets, although the duty 
on Nova Scotia is 6 cts. a bushel, and on New Castle 114 ets. 
a bushel, 54 cents being the amount of the English export duty 
per bushel. ‘These unnecessary duties are, as we have said, 
additional burdens on the industry of the American smith, and 
ought not to be continued, except absolutely required for reve- 
nue. One cent per bushel, perhaps, might be retained ; but 
certainly bot more. It is admitted, on all hands, that duties, 
which do not in any way interfere with any sort of * vested 
interests,’ should be as speedily abolished as the revenue would 
justify ; and we have shown that the introduction of New Cas- 
tle coal could not interfere with the consumption of the Virginia 
bituminous or the Pennsylvania anthracite : for these latter de- 
scriptions of coal cannot be made use of by the American 
smith as a substitute for the New Castle coal. 

As much has been urged, by the iron masters, respecting the 
superior quality of American iron, it is proper that we should 
make some remarks on the character or quality of the iron used 
in this country, both of domestic and foreign production. Lor 
many purposes, the best American iron is preferred ; it combines 
toughness with ductility—aud, from possessing these valuable 
properties, is turaed to the best account. <A large portion of 
the American iron now made is not, however, of this excellent 
quality. Since the ‘Tariff of 1528, the bar iron made at most of 
the new works is of a very bad quality. Many of these works, 
as we have before remarked, on the best authority, make very 
poor iron—much of it excessively bad, of the cold short cha- 
racter, and so very brittle, when cold, as to be unfit for most 
purposes. ‘The New Jersey iron is generally of this latter de- 
scription, or cold short ; and all the iron made in Western 


same deteriorated character, and is undoubtedly much ioferior 
in quality to the worst common English. Russian iron is pre- 
ferred for rods, sheets, and some other purposes ; so much so, 
indeed, by many American manufacturers of particular arti- 
cles, that they will give from $100 to $110 a ton, rather than 
take American iron, which they can get at from 885 to S90 a 
ton. Swedish iron is always selected for making steel, for 
which it is best adapted, as for every other article in which 
hardness and stiffness are desirable. Lor nearly every descrip- 
tion of hardware, English rolled irou is almost exclusively used, 
as well as for chain-cables, wheel-tires, railings, and rails for 
rail-roads. It can be had of every possible form and variety of 
shape and of price, all made of the same material, but of va- 
rious degrees of fineness. ‘The common descriptions of rolled 
iron, which probably now form upwards of ninety per centum 
of the whole consumption of hardware, were scarcely articles 
of commerce thirty or forty years ago. ‘The speed in manu- 
facturing, aud particularly the improvements in quality, have 
been so great, that these descriptions of iron are now used, to 
the exclusion of almost every other species, in Great Britain. 
English Ponte Pool sheet iron, used in tin plates, is not ex- 
ceeded, in toughness and ductility, by any iron in the world ; 
but, for steel, no iron has ever been found equa! to the Swedish 
hoop L. English common iron, cut up and put once more 
through the fire and rollers, is termed * best,” and, after re- 
ceiving a third heating and rolling, is then called double refin- 
ed, or ** best-best.” Scraps of this last named iron, or * best- 
best,” make the best anchors, and cost, wheu worked in anchor 
iroo, which requires the operation of the hammer, £14 sterl- 
ing a ton. 

The * best-best" is the next most refined, manufactured by 
rolling, and is selling at £9 sterling per ton-——the “best” at 
from £7 to £7 10s. sterling—and the “common” at £5 sterl- 
ing. ‘There are also several other species of iron, namely, that 
called * bullet,” of different degrees of fineness, the highest of 
which sells as high as £16 sterling a ton. In consequence of 
the exorbitant duties, the **common” iron is the kind most ge- 
nerally imported : but, within the few years last past, * best” 
and *“best-best” have been imported, to make machinery, 
chain-cables, and anchors. For these purposes “common” 
English iron is not used, except wheu * best” or “ best-best” 
cannot be had in the market. By our most experienced chain 
makers, ** best” and “ hest-best” are always preferred to Ame- 
rican or any other iron.. The quality of English iron, of all 
the various descriptions, in welding, is so superior to that of 
every other kind of iron, that, where this important property 
is desirable, English iron is of course selected, in preference to 
every other. English iron is, also, not so liable to corrosion or 
rusting from water or dampness ; and, such is its ductility and 
tenacity, that knots are often tied on a cold har, of the size of 
from five-eighths of an inch to an inch and a half, and drawn 
tight, cold, without breaking. English iron, moreover, is ex- 
clusively used for boiler-plates throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland ; and, although almost if not all their steamboats are 





and prongs of forks, are actually forged in Eogland, and im- 


known. No explosion whatever of a boiler bas happened sincy 
the year 1817 on board any of their boats. 

Ju the year 1818 American iron sold higher than any other, 
by $10 a ton; whilst, in 1825, English “common” irog sold 
higher than any other, by the same difference of price. Russian; 
iron aow sells at 8100—Swedish at from $85 to 390—Ameri- 
can at from $70 to 890—aund * common” English at from $75 
to $80, a ton. The * best” English iron will bring from about 
$95 to 8105, and the * best-best,” hammered, $120, per ton. 
There is at present, we are told, nove of the last description 
for sale in the Philadelphia market. The variations in the pri- 
ces of the several above named descriptions of iron, at differ- 
ent periods, fully prove that these several qualities are not only 
all indispensable, but also have their different values, for tho 
different purposes of the manufacturer. 

It is unquestionably desirable that all duties on raw materi- 
als should be removed ; but, as this may not be at once prac- 
ticable, nothing can be more susceptible of demonstration than 
that all duties oo imports should be ad valorem, and should in 
no case be specific. We have already assigned our reasons for 
this position, and we will only once more add, that the duties 
on rolled iron, the raw material, should never exceed the du- 
ties oa hardware and ironmongery, or the manufacture. 

It will be remembered that we estimated the consumption of 
iron by that half of the population of the United States west 
of the mountains as being equal, per capita, to that of France, 
whilst we allowed the consumption of the other half in the At- 
lantic States on the sea-board to be six-fold greater, or one- 
half that of the whole consumption of England. In the latter 
country, it may be observed, iron is the material for roads and 
bridges—for rafters, roofs, beams, joists, posts, pilasters, and 
railings, of houses—for pews of churches—for fences and gates, 
canal-boats, anvil-blocks for smiths, and for machinery in the 
greatest profusion, and of almost every description, in the 
largest pational and mercantile navy ion the world, for more 
purposes than among any other people, besides an immense 
exportation, either in the raw or manufactured state, to almost 
every port in both hemispheres. 

The consumption of iron and coal, we acknowledge, in com- 
mon with our oppovents, to be the best measure of national 
civilization and prosperity ; but, at the same time, we deny 
that legislative restrictions and prohibitions ean increase this 
consumption. Indeed, the effect of such enactments, so far 
from increasing the consumption of these indispensable ele- 
ments of comfort and accommodation, necessarily, by enhan- 
cing their price, diminishes it. The professed object of the re- 
strictiouists is to * protect” the home producer, by shutting out 
from the domestic market his foreign competitor ; and, by so 
doing, the undoubted operation of this protection must be to 
augment the cost of production of these commodities, and, con- 
sequently, to reduce the home consumption. As far, therefore, 
as the Protecting Policy is efficacious, it necessarily must, to 
the extent of its operation, diminish the domestic consumption 
of iron and coal; otherwise, its adoption would be entirely nu- 
gatory and useless. The champions of legislative interference 
with the pursuits of industry, however, sometimes concede that 
such may be its momentary effect, on the first establishment of 
any new branch of industry, but, nevertheless, clamorously con- 
tend that their admirable system of policy, by causing all the 
essential elements of national wealth to be produced in our 
own country, after a very little time, will always insure, not 
only a cheaper, but much more abundant and better supply, 
than can be obtained from abroad; and that, by meags of their 
boasted enactments, we shall become wholly “independent” of 
all precarious foreign supplies. Our answers, to such plausible, 
but wholly unfounded and gratuitous assumptions, we trust, 
have already beeu satisfactorily given, in the foregoing exposi- 
tion of facts and inferences in relation to the domestic produc- 
tion of Iron and its Manufactures. 

The various statements and reasonings we have submitted, 
we believe, will fully establish our position—that, as regards 
Iron and its Manufactures, the American System has neither 
‘encouraged ” and extended the consumption of the former at 
home, nor * protected” the latter from foreign competition. 
We have also proved, we think, that, after having, for twenty 
years—that is to say, from the commencement of the late war, 
in 1812, to the close of the present year, 1831—imposed enor- 
mous restrictions on the importation of iron, amounting, at this 
time, to a tax on the consumer of 50 to 350 per centum, esti- 
mated ad valorem, the only effect of these oppressive and vex- 
atious burdens has been greatly to lessen the consumption of 
this metal in its raw state in our own maoufactures, and there- 
by to diminish the amount of American industry that otherwise 
would have been engaged in them. ‘The Prohibitive System 
has, then, done no gvod to the great body of iron masters, 
and nothing but unmixed evil to the public at large ; and we 
have not the poor consolation even of being * independent” of 
foreign countries, either for a large portion of this indispensable 
raw material, or for its numerous manufactures which this in- 
fatuated policy has transferred to the workshops of Birming- 
ham and Sheffield, there to be encouraged and protected. lo 
a word, twenty years’ patriotic endurance of the vicious and 
ruinous experiments of our school of * practical men” have 
yet furnished no sort of remuneration to the people of the U, 
States for their patient submission to them ; restrictions and 
prohibitions have not, as their advocates promised, given us ei- 
ther a cheaper, better, or more abundant, supply of American 
Iron and its Manufactures ; and, as regards the latter, in point 
of fact, we now are much more “ dependent” on foreign coun- 
tries, for our supplies, than we were at the period of their first 
adoption. 

As we are often triumphantly referred, by grave statesmen 
and legislators, men who have no faith in the abstract doctrines 
of Political Economy, to the great wealth and resources of La- 
gland, as a proof of the excellence and wisdom of the Restrict- 
ive and Prohibitive Policy, we may be excused, for a moment, 
before closing this Exposition, for endeavoring to point out 
what we believe to have beeu the real causes of her power and. 
opulence. The unparalleled prosperity of this Kingdom has. 
not been owing to the restrictions and prohibitions which Acts. 
of Parliament, until a very recent period, have so often impos-. 
ed on her commerce and industry, but im spite of these obsta- 
cles to the national advancement. The immense wealth of 
England can, with much more propriety, be traced to the 
greater freedom of her institutions and security of property 
than have been enjoyed by any other European people, and to 
the consequent spirit of enterprize and industry which liberty 
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more unrestrained exercise of all their talents and ingenuity, 
sooner enabled to call to their aid the resources of scientific re- 
searches and mechanical skill—and, finally, by an extended 
commercial intercourse, to avail themselves of the benefit of 
foreign discoveries and improvements. 





Editorial Correspondence. 


Montoomery, (Alabama,) Feb. 19th, 1832. 


Dear Sir: * * * * It, perhaps, will not be saying too 
much, if | declare it as my belief that your * Banner of the 
Constitution’’ bas done more, in the same space of time, to 
chase away delusion, detect and expose the folly and injustice 
of the American System, than any periodical has ever done io 
any country. And, though the attack has been unceasing, and 
all the means in the armory of argument have been zealously 
used, few can complain of unfairness, or of a petty warfare ; and 
] verily believe that more has been dove, by the Banuer of the 
Constitution, to keep down a bitter and unrelenting party strife, 
thaa by any other independent journal in the United States. I 
would not detract, however, from the very able efforts of other 
prints. It has become almost impossible to disconnect great 
leading interests from certain men—and he who can manage 
the largest masses of the people, (without outraging their pre- 
judices and passions,) by reason and argument, is most likely 
todo good. ‘There aay be positions occupied by a politician, 
either as respects his local situation or his supposed leanings in 
the politics of the day, which give great weight to his opinions. 
Many of us feel that much depends upon the honesty and zeal 
of our public journals and our public men. In this part of the 
country, all are opposed to the Tariff ; most profess to be op- 
posed to local works of Internal Improvement, and some be- 
lieve that the system is not easily split up, so as to determine 
what is national or local ; in fine, they believe, that the Con- 
stitution, being a limited instrument, no grants of power extend 
to the construction of works of internal improvemeut by the 
General Government, only as connected with a state of war, 
aud that a road a mile loug then is national. 

A considerable degree of excitement exists, and perhaps will 
not abate, on the subject of the powers of the States and of 
the General Government. In some parts of this State, some- 
thing like the party strife in South Carolina is felt. It is to be 
regretted, that, too often, the pretensions of conspicuous poli- 
ticiaus are allowed to mingle in disquisitions of this kind. The 
waking and unmaking of Presidents, and the “ uafrocking” of 
Secretaries and Foreign Ministers, or prospective rivalship, is 


| sometimes sufficient to break up the best concerted means of 


opposition ; and it adds but little to the boasted honesty of po- 
liticians, to see them suddenly wheeling “to the right about,” 
leaving their allies, and ardently embraciag those who oppose, 
with all their abilities, opposite doctrines. ‘The oldest and most 
shocking heresies are forgiven, whilst au o'«d friend must * toe 
the mark,” or he is proscribed ; and the most extravagant con- 
solidationalist can be white-wasbed by a paragraph or two of 
a newspaper not six months old. Some of us are a little fear- 
ful that the cross-firings at Generat Jackson and the U. States 
Bank, may throw impediments in his way ; yet we all hope 
that he will meet the ‘Tariff and the Bank with the same pa- 
triotism and Roman energy that be did the Maysville Road 
Bill. He would be triumphantly sustained by the People. 
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COMMERCIAL RECORD. 





HAVRE MARKET. 

February 9.—Cottons.-The demand, which had been only moderate 
from the 31st ultimo to the 6th instant, became very brisk on the 7th— 
daring which day, and the following, about 3,000 bales of American, 
consisting chiefly of Uplands, have been freely purchased by the trade. 
The proposal of an Increase of duty on this staple, of 10 franes per 100 
kilog, (say 11f. including the surtax of 10 per cent.) made by the Com- 
mittee of Finances of our Chamber of Deputies, may have had some 
in‘iuence on these transactions ; they have generally taken place with- 
out advance, but with very great firmness in prices. The sales, from 
the 3ist January to the Sth instant, amount to 6.928 bales, as follows: 
2.107 Louisiana, at 84 to 101; 4,167 Uplands, (Mobile, Alabama, or 
Tennessee, ) at 70 to 89 ; 402 Pernambuco, at 102 to 106; and 23] Ba- 
hia, at 93 to 108—all duty paid. The arrivals have been, 2,931 Louisi 
ana, and 3,329 U plands—together, 5,360. 

Rice. —Our rates for this article are lower. Sales of 505 tierces Ca- 
rolina, of the new crop, have been effected, at 25f. 50, per 50 ko., duty 
paid, for good, to 27f. for fine. 

_ Sales on the 9th.—225 Louisiuna Cotton, 91 to 96 ; 47 Georgia, 83 to 
‘>: 45 Alabama, 85. 

Sales on the 10th.—Cotton : 36 bales Louisiana, 101, duty paid ; 27 

Georgia, 82—Rice : 35 tes., new, 26 50. 
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We commence to-day the publication of the Documents con- 
nected with the Free Trade Memorial, beginning with those 
relating to “Tron, Woollens, Hemp, Paper, and the Manufac- 
tures thereof,” prepared at Philadelphia, by one of the Com- 
inittee. 

The article on Iron, given on our fourth page, will be found 
'0 contain a logical, masterly, and philosophical, view of the 
‘ubjeet, entirely conclusive, and one which cannot be refuted. 
It shows, from the history of the Iron Manufacture io the U. 
“tates, that it was one of the early natural manufactures of 
ine country ; and, that it was so considered by the British Go- 
‘ernment, during our colonial state, is proved by the fact that 
it resorted to numerous expedients for the purpose of keeping 
it'down. The importance of cheap iron to a country iu times 
of war, as well as peace, is pointed out ; and the folly and in- 
justice of heavily taxing a whole nation, upon an article of 
Prime necessity, for the benefit of a few wealthy owners of ore 
hanks, is clearly demonstrated. If the Free Trade Convention, 
held at Philadelphia last September, should prove to have been 
productive of oo more advantage than that of bringing out the 
talents of some of our ablest men and most enlighteved politi- 


to the country, aod one which will be gratefully remembered | 
by posterity. 

We give to-day the first part of Mr. Hill's Speech, in the | 
Senate, against Mr. Clay's resolution to render unequal the 
burdens of taxation, by throwing them chiefly on the poor, 
whilst the rich are to be exempted ; and shall give the residue 
in our next. It is an able and manly production, containing a 
vast deal of interesting information relative to the operation of 
the manufacturing policy upon the prosperity aud morals of 
the people of New England, founded upon personal observa- 
tion and a practical acquaintance with the subject. We earn- 
estly recommend this speech to our readers, and especially to 
those who feel a deep interest in the preservation of that puri- 
ty of character for which the Americau females have hereto- 
fore been distinguished, and who believe, with us, that the as- 
sociations incident to large manufacturing towns threaten its 
eatire annihilation. For this disclosure Mr. Hill is entitled to 
the thanks of the country. Not another Senator from New 
Knogland has been heard to lift up his voice on the side of the 
people ; and, though that of Mr. Hill bas beea scornfully eati- 
tled ‘a still small voice,” yet, in the estimation of all who are 
qualified to judge of such matters, it will be regarded as pos- 
sessing far more power, because it is the voice of truth, than 
all that has been uttered by the stentorian lungs of the loudest 
declaimers who were opposed to him. Mr. Ilill's exhibit of the 
taxes paid under the present Tariff, by a family of ten persons, 
shows that they amount to ten dollars per head. But, if we 
assume only five dollars per head, upon an average, as the tax 
imposed upon the nation by the operation of custom-houses, 
we shall have the enormous sum of sixty-five millions of dollars. 





— 


To Correspondents.—** Berzelius,” and “ Hermann,” are re- 
ceived, and will appear soon. 








Free Trade Papers.—-A correspondent at the South writes 
us thus: “To your list of the U. S. journals which advocate 
the principles of Free Trade, you omitted the * Carolina Ga- 
zctte,” * The Southern Whig,” 


of Sumter, and the * George- 
towo Union.” 


To these we now add— 
The Courier, New Orleans, Lou. ; 
Key West Gazette, Key West, Florida ; 
New Haven Advertiser, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Southern Argus, Selma, Alabama: 
Abbeville Whig, Abbeville C.H., S.C. 
These, added to the 93 contained in our paper of lath De- 
cember, and to the 12 contained in that of 4th January, give 
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cal economists, it will have rendered a most important service | be taken ; that a porsistance in the Tariff Policy would place 


the Union in danger. 

[Here Mr. J. read art. 8, sec. 1, of the Constitution: “ The 
Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises, to pay the debts aud provide for the common 
defence and general welfare of the United States ; but ail du- 
ties, imposts, and excises, sball be uniform throughout the U. 
States.”’] 

He said, the advocates for the Tariff grounded their power 
to lay duties, for the protection of manufactures, on the words 
‘‘to provide for the general welfare.” But mark, sir, the Con- 
stitution says the general welfare, not the welfare of a part— 
not the welfare of the majority, but the general welfare—the 
welfare of the whole. He doubted whether the Constitution 
warrauted the imposition of duties for the protection of manu- 
factures. He was supported in these doubts by the opinion of 
Daniel Webster in 1820 ; and, with the leave of the House, he 
would read the resolves reported by Daniel Webster in 13820, 
and an extract from his speech on the occasion. 

(Mr. Jarvis then read the papers referred to, and concluded 
thus :] 

Times change, men change—principles never change. As 
the Constitution was in 18]6, so was it iv 1824, so was it in 
1828, so is it now—and so, sir, may it long remain, unaltered, 
uncorrupted. He hoped the proposed amendment would not 
prevail, but that the resolutions would pass as reported.” 

After which, the resolutions were ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, by a vote of 87 to 50. 

Senate.—March 6, (A fternoon.)-The resolves respecting the 
Tariff were taken up and read a second time. Several amend- 
ments were proposed and negatived ; and the resolves passed 
to be engrossed, by a vote of 16 to 3. 


Political Speculation.—It is known to our readers that this 
journal takes no side in party polities. It endeavors to advo- 
cate principles, without reference to men, aud it can only so far 
have a leaning to men as they favor the principles which it in- 
culeates. Notwithstanding this, however, we are not insensible 
to the influence which the elevation of particular candidates, 
at the next Presidential Election, must have upon the future 
destinies of the country ; and, as we know that all our readers 
feel an interest on the subject, we shall occasionally indulge ina 
speculation upon Politics, uniufluenced by predilections. With 
the political character of Pennsylvania, our native State, we 
profess to have some acquaintance, acquired during a legisla- 
tive service of five years in the House of Representatives and 
the Senate ; and, as her present position, in regard to the Pre- 
sidential contest, is somewhat singular, we shall, from time to 
time, for the benefit of those who are at a distance, develope 
her movements. 





113 papers in the United States which advocate the principles 
of ree Trade. With such a battery as this, and having jus- 
tice, truth, and the Constitution, ou our side, shall we not, soon- 
er or later, succeed, if we firmly resolve, whatever differences 
of opinion may exist as to men and remedies, never to abandon 
the contest until victory crown our arms? The warfare, on 
our side, is not a paltry scramble for dollars and cents—it is a 
great question of ConsrituTionaL Liperry—it is a putting 
to the test the grand problem, which we fear remains yet to be 
solved, whether a Confederation of Republics, scattered over 
au extensive surface, aud possessing a great variety of interests, 
can continue united for common purposes. In the issue, all of 
A greater calamity could not befal us, 
than a dissolution of the Union, with the single exception 


fis have a deep stake. 


of a Goveroment of unlimited powers, such as ours must 
shortly become, if the appeals, the remonstrances, the argu- 
ments, and the warnings, of the true friends of the Constitu- 
tion, remain unheeded. 





Maine and the Tariff—- The Age,” published at Augusta, 
(Maine,) gives the following account of the proceedings of the 
Legislature of that Siate, by which it appears that that body 
bas declared itself against the ‘“ American System,” bv the 
adoption of the following resolutions. by a vote of 87 to 50 in 
the House of Representatives, and 16 to 3 in the Senate. 

* Monday, March 5.—Tux Tanirr.-Agreeably to previous 
notice, Mr. Jarvis called up the consideration of the resclutions 


several days before. The following are the resolutions, which 
were read a second time: j 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the Legislature of this State, 
the near approach of the period when the National Debt will 
be extinguished, renders it not only proper, but necessary, that 
the present Tariff should be so reduced that the revenue aceru- 


the Government. 

Resolved, ‘That the reduction of the duties on imports, espe- 
cially on those articles which are consumed by the laboring 
class of the community, would relieve the people of the United 
States from the burden imposed upon them by the present un- 
equal, unjust, and oppressive Tariff System, and would teud 
to restore harmony to the Union. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to 
each member of the Delegation of this State in Congress; and 
that the Senators from this State be instracted, and the Repre- 
scotatives requested, to procure a modification of the existing 
Tariff, so as 10 conform to the views expressed in the forego- 
ing resolutions. 


Mr. Fessenden proposed to amend the first resolve, by add- 


amending. 


to destroy the resolutions. 











respecting the Tariff, introduced, and laid on the table, by vote, | 


ing shall be no more thao is sufficient for the expenditures of 


ing thereto the words “ and the proper protection of national | 
industry ;” aud moved the yeas and uays on the question of so 


Mr. Jarvis said, he was opposed to the amendment ; it went 
Those resolutions were in accord- 
ance with the seotiments of the great majority of the people of 
Maine ; they were introduced from a deep conviction that the 
feelingsof the South required that some decisive step should 


With the local politics of the State we shall not pretend to 
intermeddle. With the principal acters on the stage, the ques- 
tion is a simple one of loaves and fishes ; and, as to her local 
policy, it is founded upon no principles of science or economy, 
but may be considered as the course of an improvident spend- 
thrift, who injudiciously squanders large sums, obtained by 
loans, and for the re-payment of the interest upon which the 
City of Philadelphia is made the principal seape-goat. As to 
the great political and constitutional questions which are now 
agitating the Union, there prevails, in relation to them, an en- 
tire stupefaction ; and, if the real opinions of the people could 
be collected, it would be found that nine out of ten of them 
believe that the Constitution of the United States is any thing 
which a majority of Congress pronounce it to be. The term 
State Rights is no longer known in the Pennsylvania vocabu- 
lary, and the man who would contend that, in the present Con- 
federacy, the little State of South Carolina is entitled to 
as much consideration as the great State of New York, he 
would be laughed at as a novice ia politics. In fine, the doc- 
trines which, in former days, distinguished the Democratic 
Party from the Federal Party, no lenger exist, and, with a few 
exceptions, an amalgamatiou of the two may be considered as 
having taken place: for certain it is, that, upon all the leading 
| measures which engage the attention of the Federal Govern- 
ment, there is not a shadow of difference between them. 

But, although Pennsylvania has wholly deserted the prioci- 
ples of the old Republican Party, a majority still adhere to the 
title of Democracy, which merely means the advocacy of cer- 
tain men. Of these men, General Jackson is an especial favo- 
rite. ‘The devotion to him is altogether personal, without re- 
ference to his course of policy ; and, let that course be what it 
may, he can rely with certainty upon her vote. With refer- 
ence, however, to the Vice-Presidency, there does not exist the 
same devotion to Mr. Van Buren. That gentleman, in our 
humble estimation, cannot in any event calculate upon her vote 
at the next election. The late proceedings at Harrisburg show, 
conclusively, that a Pennsylvania candidate will be run with 
General Jackson, although there cannot be entertained the 
slightest prospect of his success. Out of Pennsylvania, we are 
not able to perceive the chance of a single vote for the Penn- 
sy!vania candidate. The Southern and Southwestern States, 
which are contending for vital constitutional principles, cannot 
support him. Ohio, New Jersey, New York, Maine, and New 
Hampshire, we are assured, will not support bim ; and the vote 
of Pennsylvania may, therefore, be considered as thrown away 
—and, as we think, purposely thrown away. And why? the 
reader will perhaps inquire. For the very simple object of en- 
deavoring to defeat an election by the people, and to throw the 
choice upon the Senate. 

This course of proceeding will no doubt strike these who are 
not acquainted with the politics of Pennsylvania, as very ex- 
traordjnary, and they will naturally inquire, What is the mo- 
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that Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Sergeant will be the two highest 


tive for it? This can be easily answered. The calculation is. 


candidates returned, and that. as the Senate will have to make | 
choice between these two individuals, the latter being a Penn- | 


sylvaniau, and imbued with all! the political principles now ad- 


i 


vocated by what is called the great Jackson Party of Pennsyl- 
vania, will be the successful candidate, and, in the event of the | 


» ‘ ’ a : ° » 5 
death of the Presideat, will bring into power all those princi- | 


ry . . * > > 
ples. ‘This calculation is looked upon as certain. It is argued 


that the same majority of the Senate which rejected Mr. Van 


' 
’ 


} 


Buren’s nomination as Minister to England, being the identical | 


Same wvdividuals, as no change will take place in the Senate 
before the 4th of March, 1833, will also oppose bis elevation 
to the Vice-Presidency. And, in order to make assurance dou- 
bly sure, machinery is already at work, we have reasons for 
believing, to elicit 
some resolution equivalent to 
vote foi 


strength of that gentleman will be reduced in the Senate, and 


instructing her Senators not to 
Mr. Van Buren. Should this be accomplished, the 
the result will be placed entirely in the hands of Mess. Hayue, 
Miller, Poindexter, and Moore. As to the course which those 
gentlemen wiil pursue, others are as well qualified to judge as 
we are, aud we shall therefore pursue the subject no further. 





‘he present contest—I1f the Tariff Question was a simple 
question between North and South, we should abandon at once 
all hopes of ever seeing it settled in any other way than by the 
sword. Llappily, however, for the cause of humanity, the coan- 
try, and the Union, the contest now pending is not one of local 
concern. It has relation to the interests of the whole commu- 
nity ; and, although a majority of the people in many States 
are blinded by ignorance, or interest, or a culpable devotion to 
party, yet there is a respectable minority who understand their 
its, and who are determined to assert them. 

it is true, as regards the great sections of the country, if each 
could be viewed as a corporate body, having a single interest, 
he question wouid then, ta some sort, be a sectional one : for 
one would be a gainer as well as ioser by the high duties, whilst 
But, even 
then, it would be erroneous to suppose that the North, as a 


the other would be a loser only, and not a gainer. 


whole, would be a gainer: for nothing is more clear than that 
the Restrictive System occasions a positive loss to every large 
community in which it is established. Au individual, a village, 
a city, or a county, might prosper under a system of monopo- 
The amount 


les: but we are quite sure that no State could. 


of the losses of all who lose, would be greater than that of the 
gains of all who gain ; and this is the touchstone by which the 
mischief or benefit of such a system is to be tested. 

Take. 


taios a 


per example, the State of Pennsylvania. She con- 


opulation of 1,100,000 persons. The laws imposed 


tion and revenue together, occasion an increase, in 


| 
for protec 
the prices of the various articles which are affected by them, 
of at least 5 dollars a head upon the cousumption of the State. 
Allowing I doilar per head as a sufficiency for revenue, (which 


would give 


should then have $4,400,000 as the price which Pennsylvania 
pays for her share of the American System, besides sustaining 
loss by her diminished sales of agricultural and manufactur- 


log productions, arising from our refusing to sell to foreigners, 
whieh we do, by refusing to buy the only articles they have to 


would be of use to us. 


i . | sha* 
€iispase Oi. ita 
: 


Now let an account be 
opened, and see how it would stand : 
Pennsylvania in account current with the American System: 
Dr. 
To her contribution towards its support, as above, & 4,400,000 
Contra, Cr. 
By amount received by ber iron masters, for extra 
price ob 3,000 tons of bar tron. sold out of the 


, Sw 


cae » ot Sw 


10 a ton, the duty upon hammered 


iron, . - - - . - 


& 67,200 





oss to the State of - - - §3.332,800 
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from the Legislature of ,Peunsvlvania | the cupidicy of the monopolists, or sacrifice to the political ag- 
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, in the U. States, thirteen millions of dollars.) we | 





hat itis the iron interest alone which | 


. " ‘ . . . . . . . / > hast] . if leed. 
brings Pennsylvania unuder the deminion of the Restrictive Sys- | the whistle tn 


term. and anv one may perceive that the State. as a whole, is 


i 
extra price which the farmers who live within 


’ 


10) rfl: Vy tne 
“tate have to give the iron masters for the iron they con- 
sume. The joint concern of Peter and Paul is no gainer by Pe- 


I¢ Ss tar if 


of Paul. It is therefore, clearly, only the increased price upon 
the iron | ont of the State, which goes into the pocket of 
Penns iasagain. This amount we have stated at 3000 
tons, be we have it, on indisputable authority, that all the 
hamme iron sent to the Philadelpnia market, from all the 


iron works in Pennsylvania, is but 3000 tons: and of this quan- 


tity a considerable portion even is copsumed within the State. 


Lest, however, it may be said that an equal quantity goes out 


Se , 3 i Se 
of the Stare trom ] itf st 


irg, we have no objection to make an 

owance for that too. But, to put an end to all doubts upon 
the subject, we will make an admission, which no bigot of the 
Tarif “Cherch” can object to, and will even then show that 


Peunsylvania is an immense loser by the Restrictive System. 
tal quantity of iron produced in the whole State of 
1. in bars, blooms, pigs, and castings, would not 


Lhe 
Pennsyivaui 
be assumed, by the greatest latitudinarian, at more than 50,000 
Now, even if the whole of this were bar iron, and even 
if the whole of it were sold out of the State, at $22 40 per 


tons. 


would be but 81,120,000, which is only a litte more than one- | If Henry Clay should be our next President, I sincerely be- 


fourth of the debit side of the account. We have no doubt 
that a similar result would be shown from an analysis of the 


operation of the System in every State of the Union supposed 


‘to be benefitted by it, not even excepting Massachusetts and 


Rhode Island. Indeed, we are satisfied that not a single coun- 
ty in Penusylvania is a gainer by the Restrictive System ; and, 
as to Philadelphia, she is just as much indebted, for her pres- 
perity, to it, as her increase of population since 1792 is due to 
the yellow fever which has several times visited ber and carri- 
ed off thousands of ber inhabitants. 

We repeat, then, again, that the Free Trade men of the 
North are not contending, as some persons would have it be- 
lieved, for the rights of the South alone. They are contending 
for their own rights—rights which they never will surrender to 


grandizement of any individual or party. 
FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

You will give us credit for having fought the battle of Free 
Trade so long as we had ground to stand on and light to aim 
our blows; but, when earth and day-iight fail, even Anteus 
and Ajax must lay down their arms. ‘The only paper which 


espoused our cause finds it now ap unprofitable job, and is | 


obliged to look for better customers. Therefore, do not accuse 
us, without a hearing, of having turned our backs on the en- 
emy. 

for the present, you need not expect much aid from this 
quarter ; but your own labors will make amends for our inac.- 
tivity. You are aware, [ presume, that we are, in this city, a 
money-making people : that Is the motive-power to all our ac- 
tions ; the season is uncommonly propitious for us, and we are 
making haste to improve it. without much disposition or lume 
to philosophize on the means, or much forethought about the 
duration of this golden harvest. “ Jack's alive’’ is the game 
and the extevt of all ecaleulations. We kuow, full well, that 


we are playing the great game of commercial monopoly which | 


England played so long with the Continent of Europe. We 
know, whether vou do or not, that we are playing this game, 
not at the expense of the Southern and Western States only, 
but at your expense and that of the other Middle semi-manu- 
Look at your own importations, and you 
{ should 
not eall this laying you under contribution, if you paid no more 
for our cotton and woollen goods than you could get them for 


- . 2a ~~ 
iacturing tates. 


will find that vou class amongst our best customers. 


elsewhere, or if you gave us in exchange your flour, grain, coal, 
Nc. ata price equally beyond that at which we could procure 
the same articles for elsewhere ; but itis not so: you pay us 
near double price, and let us have your articles at single price. 
it is something like the exchange betwixt your own farmers 
and the irog musters—a home market, it is true, hut very much 


’ 


on one side. But why sheuld we complain, so long as the game 


suits you! 
it is proved that you cannot manufacture so cheap as we 
ean; therefore, we supply, not only your. population, but, 
through the costly channels you have been making, we sup- 
ply your Western customers. And, when you take into consi- 
deration our manufacturing profits of 40 or OU per centum, aod 
you must be aware that it is 
for we can come 


our increasing capital and skill, 
vain for you to atlempt to compere with us: 
down faster than you can hmprove, and always undersell you. 
And, if we can underse!! you, bow can any of the Wesiern 
States expect to compeie with us? Such glaring facts ought 
to convince every one who will take the trouble to reflect, that 
" system of protection isa wyste m of favoritism, and a system 
of favoritism can vever be a Natioual system. Some local, or 
physical, or moral advantage, will always throw the favor into 


~ 
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one Spot or region. 

if it be found that New England must ever be, as she now 
is. an over-match for all the other parts of the Union, in ma- 
nufactures of cotions and woollens, Peunsylvania, Delaware. 
and Maryland, will, of course, derive no 2 ‘vantage from the 
Protective System. but for their iron. Now, who consumes this 
iron? Not New ingland, we know. If she did, it might be 
some offset for the enormous advence which these iron States 


pay us for our goods. But this tax on iron is borne by the ci- 


tizens of those States alone; so that the whole population of 


these Middle States are condemn d to suffer the tax of double 
price on sugar, salt, cottons, woollens, We., for the sake of get- 
aid of New England and Louisiana—for what? To 
This ts paying cear for 


ting the 
lay a heavy tar on their own citizens. 


: : . , x 2 1.2 ie 
Surely your steady Germans are very slow in making this 
account of profit and loss ; but they must discover, soon, that 


they have cot the worst end of the bargain; and they will find 


out, too, before long, that our manufacturers cannot consume 


-?* 


call their grain, and that our call for flour. for consumption, as 


ollar out of his pocket and putting it into that, 





ton higher than foreign iron could be sold for, the whole profit 


well as for exportation, will decrease, with the diminution of 


our foreign trade. 

Sir, it would puzzle a thousand Newtons to work out an 
equation of interests for the States, under this regulating sys- 
tem. It is an utter impossibility, aud we must consent to know, 
and see, and feel, as the majority of the States will soon do, 
that this favoritism must be confined to very narrow limits. 
How, then, can they bear a system of injustice ? Will the ele- 
vation or depression of a man to or froma high station, be a 
sufficient compensation for sacrifices which will eventually take 
from those who make them all hepe of maintaining much influ- 
ence in the Union—which will take from their wealth and re- 
lative importance ? 

Give me this system as a fixed policy of the nation, and H. 
Clay, at the head of ove bundred thousand men, to enforce it, 
if New England do not rule the land, Britain never ruled the 
sea. Certainly, as a New Englander, I ought not to complain 
of a system made for her alone ; aud I don’t know that local 
attachments and interests would not overpower my patriotism, 
if I were quite sure that these advantages could be made to 
endpre ; but my long experience of the events of this world, 
teach me to distrust all extravagant good fortune. I really 
dread a revulsion, which would prostrate my State, and aim 
only anxious to secure eur present prosperity. 
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lieve that 1t would seal the doom of New England. | have po 
interest in commerce, manufactures, or agriculture, yet 1 should 
feel, in that case, as if | were not worth a cent. 

Baston, March 6, 1832. PRUDENCE. 


FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


RIGHTFUL REMEDIES FOR THE REDRESS 
OF GRIEV ANCES—No. 2. 


lf a compact of alliance, entered into by two or more free, 
sovereign, avd independent States, whereby they delegate cer- 
tain powers to a common Government, to be instituted by them, 
and reserve to themselves all other powers not so delegated, 
and an uncontested right of sovereignty, freedom, aud inde. 
pendence, be a Federal compact—il the several sovereignties, 
so composing that compact, be the proper parties thereto—and 
if the several States that formed the Constitution of the United 
States were free, sovereign, aud independent, when they form. 
ed that compact, and by that compact delegated certain pow- 
ers, to be exercised by the General Government, and reserved 
to themselves all other powers not so delegated, and an uncon. 
trolled right of sovereignty, freedom, and independence—they 
is the Constitution of the United States a federal compact, and 
bota National compact, and the several States the proper par. 
ties, aud the only parties, to the Constitution. 

But a compact, entered into by twe or more free, sovereign, 
and independent States, whereby they delegate certain powers 
to a common Government, to be instituted by them, and 

reserve to themselves all oiher powers not so delegated, and ap 
uncontrolled right of sovereignty and independence, is a Fede- 
ral compact. 

Montesquieu has thus defined a Confederacy: ** This form of 
| Government [says he} is a conveution, by which several smal! 
| States agree to become members of a large ope, which they 
/agree to form. It is a kind o! assemblage of societies, that con- 
|stitute a new oue, capable of increasing, by new associations, 
hull they arrive at such a degree of power as to be able to pro- 
vide for the security of the united body.”"—Vol.1, B.9, C.1. 

Burlemague has alse given a similar definition. He defines a 
Federal Government to be * an assemblage of perfeet Govern- 
ments strictly united by some common bond, so that they seem 

to make but ove single body with respect to the affairs which 
liaterest them in common, though each preserves its sovereignty 
full and entire, independently of all others." —B.2, part 2, C.1, 
| Sec.40—44. 

Dow definitions meet our perfect approbation. 
fully supports our definition. 

By what characters or principles is a /’ederal Government 
distinguished from a National Government ! 





The latter 


‘There must be 
some distinguishing character or principle, which will apply in 
ail cases, by which the ove of these forms of Government can 
be distinguished from the other. ‘These terms must have a de- 
finite meaning. Weriters upon this subject have generally em- 
ployed these terms with too little logical precision. Thus a 
‘number of principles have been assumed as distinguishing cha- 


jracters of these two forms of Government, whieh, upon exa- 
| mination, will be found to apply frequently, but not invariably, 
| being derived from some particular instances, and therefore fal- 
‘lacious. In the language of Mr. Hamilton. “ they are the no- 
vel refinements of au erroneous theory.” There is but one es- 
sential distinguishing principle which will, in every instance, 
distinguish a Federal Government from every other form of 
Government. /t is the reserved right of sovereignty in the mem- 
fers. ‘Vhere is no other principle that will apply lo every in- 
stance of a Federal Government, and to no others. Where 
the States forming a common Government delegate certain 
powers, and reserve to themselves all other powers not so de- 
|legated, aud an uncontrolled right of sovereignty, that Govern- 
meutis Federal. Tt matters not whether the States are equal- 
ly or unqually represented in the Government—whether the 
representatives of the States vote by States or by polls—whe- 
ther unanimity or inajorities govern—whether the Government 
operate primarily upon States o1 individuals—if the sovereign 
parties retain the right of uncontrolled sovereignty, the Go- 
vernament is Federal. 

if we examine the organization of all the Federal Govern- 
ments that have ever existed, we shall find this the only essen- 
tial principle. ‘This was the ease in the Amphyctionie Coun- 
cil, the Lyeean and Achwan Confederacies, in the Germanic 
body, the Swiss cantons, the United Netherlands. 





if, on the contrary, two or more sovereign States form a 
common Government, and, in the delegation of powers, it also 
delegates or surrenders the right of sovereignty, the commen 
Government thus formed is National. It has sovereign contro! 
over all persons and property within the sphere of its action, te 
an indefinite extent, unless limited by the Constitution or a Bill 
of Rights. Of this form of Government we have an example 
iu the union of Fingland and Scotland. | 

That the several sovereignties composing a Confederacy are 
the proper parties to the compact, is a proposition admitted by 
all statesmen and jurists. ‘The only subject of discussion ow 
this point, as it respects the Constitution of the United States, 
has been, whether that Constitution was a Federal compact. 

New Jersey. SULPICIUS. 
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